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University  Hawaii.  In  that  50  years  the  Kula  Manu, 
which  is  edited  and  put  together  by  students  in  English 
318  has  gone  from  a  few  mimeographed  pages  to  a  full- 
fledged  journal  with  colored  pictures.  This  year  we  are 
pleased  to  offer  the  work  of  several  past  graduates  in  the 
English  major.  Many  of  these  graduates  participated  in 
producing  the  journal  when  they  were  on  campus  as 
students.  We  are  also  proud  of  the  work  that  our  pres- 
ent students  have  provided. 

This  year,  several  of  the  pictures  and  the  literature 
reflect  the  general  theme  of  looking  back  at  our  past 
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exception.  Further,  we  must  acknowledge  the  hard 
work  and  loving  efforts  of  the  Kula  Manu  staff  and  the 
generous  financial  assistance  of  the  English  Department 
in  producing  the  volume  von  hold  in  your  hands. 
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World  View 

By  Ann  Alfred 

When  the  students  visit 
we  get  out  the  globe. 

Our  5  year  old  knows  people  from 

Mongolia 

Malaysia  and 

Madagasgar. 

The  world  is  suddenly 

Much  bigger 

and 

Much  smaller. 


Kids 

Mei  Mei  Celia  Ho 


Charity  Never  Faileth 

by  Robyn  Sonomura  Chadderton 
Class  of  1994 

"Sure  you'll  be  okay?"  Greg  asked  as  he  transferred  his  belongings 
from  my  car  to  his. 

I  laughed  and  assured  him  that  I'd  be  fine.  After  all,  I  only  lived 
in  Hauula.  I  hugged  him  goodnight  and  drove  off  as  he  watched  and 
waved.  There  were  grounds  to  his  concerns.  Recently,  several  teenage 
drivers  had  been  killed  in  late-night  car  accidents  on  Kam  Highway. 
Even  so,  I  felt  secure,  cloaked  in  an  1 8-year-old 's  sense  of  invincibili- 
ty. Besides,  my  gas-guzzling  Gran  Torino  drove  more  like  a  tank  than 
a  car. 

Too  bad  other  girls  never  got  to  see  this  side  of  Greg.  On  the 
BYUH  campus,  he  had  a  terrible  reputation  as  a  ladies  man.  Rumor 
had  it  that  he  ran  for  ASBYUH  president  just  to  get  to  know  his 
beautiful  Venezuelan  running  mate.  In  fact,  I  became  acquainted  with 
him  because  he  had  been  hitting  on  my  best  friend  Eve.  He  kept  ask- 
ing if  she  wanted  to  be  his  miniature  golf  partner  -  for  blindfolded 
miniature  golf.  Eve  rolled  her  eyes  whenever  he  headed  our  way. 

Suddenly  a  car  horn  yanked  me  from  my  reverie.  The  car  behind 
me  honked  and  flashed  its  lights  as  it  barreled  after  me.  Mugger? 
Serial  rapist?  I  ricocheted  from  panic  to  relief  as  I  recognized  Greg's 
tiny  red  car.  "He's  going  to  escort  me  home?"  I  thought.  "How  sweet!" 
to  think,  cynic  that  I  was,  I  thought  chilvary  was  dead.  I  waved  and 
blinked  my  lights  back. 

Greg  and  I  got  better  acquainted  during  rehearsals  for  the  school 
production  of  "The  taming  of  the  Shrew."  Since  I  had  grown  up  min- 
gling with  my  older  brother  Mark's  buddies,  I  felt  perfectly  comfort- 
able hanging  out  with  RMs  like  Greg  and  his  roommates.  However, 
for  Greg  it  was  something  new.  As  our  platonic  relationship  deepened, 
he  confessed  to  me  that  he  never  realized  that  girls  could  be  friends. 
Considering  how  hard  he  tried  to  impress  girls,  I  wasn't  surprised  he 
found  our  friendship  refreshing.  Once,  we  got  stuck  in  the  driveway  of 
a  strip  mall  when  his  Fiat  suddenly  died.  Other  drivers  cursed  and 
leaned  on  their  horns,  but  he  took  it  in  stride  as  he  worked  to  resusci- 
tate the  engine.  He  admitted  later  that  it  was  easy  because  he  wasn'l 
afraid  of  looking  uncool  in  front  of  me. 

More  honking  and  Flashing  erupted  behind  me.  1  smiled  and 
flashed  my  blinkers  back.  Who  knew  that  he  would  take  his  big  broth 
er  role  so  seriously? 


Whenever  our  gang  went  to  town  we  used  my  car,  but  Greg 
always  ottered  to  drive.  I  assumed  it  was  so  he  could  sit  next  to  Eve, 
who  liked  to  ride  shotgun.  Perhaps  it  was  his  gentlemanly  nature 
instead.  I  felt  lucky  to  be  rubbing  shoulders  with  guys  like  him.  When 
I  was  a  junior  in  high  school,  Mark  and  his  buddies  graduated,  leaving 
me  lonely  during  my  senior  year.  Then  he  left  on  a  mission  when  I 
enrolled  at  BYUH,  but  this  time  lots  of  older  students  like  Greg  filled 
the  hap  by  giving  me  advice  and  involving  me  in  their  shenanigans. 

I  reached  Hauula,  pulled  off  Kam  Highway,  and  headed  down  the 
homestretch.  My  guardian  angel  still  hovered  in  my  review  mirror. 
We'll  have  to  tease  him  for  being  such  a  softie. 

As  I  pulled  my  car  into  my  grandparents'  front  yard,  Greg  pulled 
up  and  leapt  from  his  car. 

"My  wallet!"  he  yelled.  "My  wallet's  on  your  front  seat!" 


I  Met  Moses 

by  Stephan  Hancock 

I  met  Moses 

Brown  in  a  robe  of  dust  and  light, 
And  I  asked  him  for  a  token; 
Some  sign  or  symbol  I  could  take 
To  prove  him  to  my  friend  Harrold 
Who  only  believes  in  solid  things, 
Like  toothpaste  and  Winnebagos. 
You  see  he  just  wouldn't  believe; 
People  don't  just  meet  Moses. 
There  must  be  something 
authentically 
Moses 

That  experts  could  carbon  date 
Or  recognize  a  trademark  on, 
Or  the  right  mixture  of  resin, 
The  right  color  of  blue. 

"I'm  sorry.  There's  no  bauble. 

All  I  really  have  is  this  robe, 

And  that  would  leave  me  bare. 

Oh  I  had  sticks  and  snakes  once, 

Arks,  rods,  buds,  and  manna  pots, 

But  I  gave  them  to  the  first  few 

thousand 

That  came  along. 

And  they  tore  each  other  apart  for 

them — 

Wars  over  that  ark,  let  me  tell  you. 

Philistia  to  Damascus — a  real  mess. 

The  Nazis  didn't  really  want  it. 


In  the  end,  they  decided  the  bodies 

of  Jews 

Were  the  only  things  left  to  have  and 

Destroy. 

"The  fact  is, 

People  couldn't  even  get  manna 

right. 

How  much  does  it  take? 

One  day,  that's  all,  or  two. 

But  they'd  bunch  it  up,  hoard  it 

And  breed  maggots. 

But  maggots  are  something 

To  hold  on  to,  I  guess. 

"Boy,  what  do  you  want,  a 
Snow  globe?" 

I  turned 

And  kicked  the  sand 

Till  it 

Fell  at  my  feet 

Like  snow. 

And  I  walked  away,  because 
I  could  find  sand  uiywhere, 
And  I  hadn't  brought  my  camera. 


Wettest  Spot  on  Earth 

Julie  Schaverhammer 


The  Forgotten  Catch 

by  Stacee  I 


Clouds  gather  in  the  sky  as  my  path  crosses  a  forgotten  catch. 
Darkness  seeps  in  like  an  unpatched  leak,  wrecking  the  day  at  sea. 
In  my  path  a  bucket  lays  of  a  fisherman's  hard  work  of  crab. 
The  storm  shadows  a  mudd'ly  maze  of  shells  and  legs  that  seem  to  be, 
No  cov'ring  of  the  bucket  would  bring  freedom  for  an  escapee. 
Stooping  low  against  the  dark  sky,  no  crab  tried  to  come  toward  me. 

The  rain  was  bullets  hitting  the  earth  when  a  movement  caught  my  eye. 
A  brave  one  came  casting  a  gloomy  shadow  as  it  made  its  way; 
Making  it  to  the  side,  thunder  crashed  causing  others  to  stir. 
Starting  to  climb,  lightning  flashed  across  the  sky  brightening  the  day; 
When  it  was  halfway  there,  the  rest  reached  up  and  held  it  at  bay. 
Understanding  came  as  the  crab  tried  once  again  to  my  dismay. 

Time  again  and  again  the  Herculean  crab  was  pulled  down. 

The  storm  ceased  its  moaning  as  the  crab  tried  to  overcome, 

One  last  time  the  rest  who  tried  to  hold  it  back  from  reaching  the  top. 

Glancing  up,  the  beach  was  like  a  cluttered  child's  room,  the  storm  was  done. 

Looking  back  at  the  crab's  progress,  its  hardest  part  had  just  begun; 

The  rest  pulled,  but  somehow  the  crab  appeared  in  time  to  see  the  sun. 
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Palm  Tree 

Per/a  Antoniak 
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Rainy  Birthdays 

By  Stacie  Stroud 

It  has  always  rained  on  my  birthday.  Rolling  to  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  I  thump  the  snooze  bar  on  the  alarm  and  listen  to  the  drops  pelt- 
ing the  window.  My  head  flops  back  on  the  pillow.  I  have  to  get  up 
today.  I  notice  the  wispy  cobwebs  hanging  from  a  corner  of  the  ceiling 
and  weigh  the  benefits  of  finding  a  broom  to  whisk  them  away.  Chris 
and  I  sometimes  lay  in  bed  and  noticing  the  cobwebs,  he  would  com- 
ment on  my  housekeeping  skills. 

"Are  we  going  for  the  Scooby-Doo  haunted  mansion  look  this 
week?"  he'd  say  with  a  half  serious  smirk. 

I  knew  that  having  our  home  in  continual  disarray  bothered  him 
but  my  answer  was  always  the  same,  "I'll  take  care  of  it."  I  never  did, 
at  least  not  right  away.  If  he  knew  that  I  didn't  change  the  sheets  for  a 
month  after  he  left,  it'd  kill  him.  The  first  night  Chris  was  gone,  I 
smothered  my  face  into  his  pillow,  his  distinct  scent  trapped  in  the  soft 
cotton  case.  It  is  hard  to  describe  how  a  person  smells.  I  love  him, 
have  been  with  him  for  twelve  years,  I  know  his  smell.  I  regret  chang- 
ing those  sheets. 

I  swing  my  feet  off  the  bed  and  scrunch  my  toes  into  the  dusty 
carpet.  I  wish  he  were  here  to  pull  me  back  into  bed  and  lock  me  in 
his  arms  so  I  couldn't  get  away.   Shrieks  from  the  living  room  remind 
me  why  I  have  to  get  up.  I  slip  my  arms  into  the  silky  sleeves  of  my 
robe  and  plod  to  the  kitchen  yelling,  "Knock  it  off  and  share"  to  the 
rabble  in  the  living  room.  My  son,  Jesse,  races  into  the  kitchen,  skid- 
ding around  dirty  clothes  heaped  in  the  hall,  and  asks  for  a  peanut  Inn 
ter  and  jelly  sandwich.   He's  eaten  those  for  breakfast  since  he  was 
three.  He's  now  seven  and  can  make  sandwiches  himself  but  I  tell  him 
I'll  make  it  anyway.  There  are  no  clean  knives  in  the  drawer  so  1  dig 
through  the  greasy  dishes  piled  in  the  sink.    After  washing  the  knife,  I 
smear  peanut  butter  and  jelly  <>n  CTUSt  tree  bread  and  licit  some  water, 
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The  occasional  beeps  and  tire  screeches  from  the  Playstation  lets  me 
know  the  kids  are  occupied.  They've  become  accustomed  to  entertain- 
ing themselves. 

Cradling  a  steaming  cup  of  cocoa  between  my  palms,  I  settle  on 
the  loveseat  in  my  room  and  watch  the  rain  melt  to  the  smudged  pic- 
ture window.  I've  never  been  sad  when  rain  falls.  Rain  brings  contem- 
plation and  reflection.  I  remember  the  first  time  Chris  and  I  watched 
the  rain  together,  my  21st  birthday,  the  year  I  found  love  and  knew  I 
couldn't  live  without  him.  We  always  proclaim  such  sentiments  when 
we're  overwhelmed  by  love.  How  naive  we  are. 

I  run  my  finger  along  the  edges  of  the  envelope  in  my  robe  pock- 
et. It  holds  the  last  letter  I've  received,  the  pre-battle  letter.  In  his 
scrawling  handwriting,  he  once  again  declares  his  undying  love  for  me. 
He's  never  serious  so  I  am  touched  and  scared  as  I  read  his  note. 

My  dear  wife  (you  like  that,  don't  you) — 

I  miss  you  and  the  kids  so  much.  I  think  of  you  all  the  time.  It's 
situations  like  these  that  remind  you  of  what's  important.  I  would  give 
anything  to  be  with  you  but  we  know  why  I  can't  right  now.  I  believe 
what  I  am  doing  is  right.  I  know  it's  not  easy  for  you  but  I  know  you 
believe  in  me.  We  can't  ever  get  back  the  time  we've  lost  but  I  swear 
I'll  try  to  make  it  up  to  you— 

The  phone  rings.   Startled,  I  spill  cocoa  down  the  front  of  my 
robe,  creating  a  dark  stain.  "Damn!  Who  is  it  now?"  I  mutter,  blot- 
ting the  stain.  The  phone  has  been  ringing  a  lot  these  days.  The 
caller  ID  displays:   Reynolds,  Marcus.  It's  Janice.  I  should  have 
called  her  last  night.   She's  been  so  scared,  waiting  for  news.  Her 
husband  left  the  same  time  as  Chris.   She  didn't  know  where  he  was, 
hasn't  heard  from  him  in  six  weeks.  The  only  consolation  in  not  hear- 
ing from  him  is  that  he's  probably  not  dead.   Sometimes  they  turn  up 
in  clips  on  Fox  News. 

"Hello?" 

"Leslie?  It's  Janice."  I  hear  the  quavering  in  her  voice.  She 
knows  something. 

"What's  wrong?"  I  ask. 

"They're  here.   Right  now.  Please  come.  I  don't  want  to  be 
alone." 

"I'm  coming." 

The  phone  clicks  dead  and  I  shiver.  I  had  a  feeling  that  "the 
Three"  would  be  coming  to  her.  The  day  every  Marine  wife  dreads. 
All  of  us  know  how  it  happens.  Uniformed  men,  usually  three,  rap  on 
your  door  and  ask  to  come  in.  They  tell  you  to  have  a  seat  and  ask  if 
there  is  anyone  you  want  to  call  to  be  with  you.  They  don't  even  tell 
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you  what  has  happened  but  you  already  know  because  they  are  there. 
Your  fingers  tremble  as  you  punch  in  the  number  of  that  friend,  rela- 
tive, or  neighbor  that  you  long  ago  decided  would  be  the  one  you'd  call 
when  "the  Three"  came.  The  kindly  chaplain,  in  his  khaki  uniform 
with  the  small  silver  cross  on  the  left  collar,  slides  a  firm  arm  about 
your  shoulders  as  you  hear  scattered  words,  "regret,"  "died,"  "husband," 
"brave,"  "grateful,"  and  "sorry." 

"Can  I  get  you  some  water,  lemonade?"  you  hear  yourself  saying 
and  you  duck  into  the  kitchen.  You  collapse  against  the  refrigerator, 
sobbing,  "No  ...  It  can't  be  .  .  .  Why?" 

Your  designated  friend  slips  beside  you  and  says  nothing.   She  has 
already  shuttled  the  kids  over  to  the  neighbors'  so  they  don't  have  to 
see  you  break  down.  You  have  to  be  strong  for  them.  Grief  is  a  luxury. 
Your  life  has  to  go  on.  "The  Three"  sit  in  your  home  for  hours  and 
others  arrive.  A  doctor  sweeps  in,  "Take  this.  It  will  make  you  calm." 
You  don't  want  to  be  calm  because  your  husband  is  dead  and  you 
decided  long  ago  that  you  can't  live  without  him.  The  faces  blur. 

As  I  drive  to  Janice's  house,  I  think  about  how  I  got  to  this  place. 
Chris  wanted  to  fly.  Right  out  of  college,  the  Marines  offered  him  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  pilot.  Right  hand  raised,  he  took  the  oath  of 
a  Marine  Corps  officer  as  the  Vietnam  Memorial  rose  in  the  back- 
ground. Cameras  clicked,  people  clapped,  and  I  squeezed  him  tightly 
after  I'd  fastened  the  gold  bars  to  his  epaulets.   Salutes  were  exchanged, 
his  silver  dollar  paid  to  the  first  enlisted  man  that  saluted  him,  and  we 
were  on  our  way  to  Virginia.  After  seven  months,  we  moved  to 
Pensacola,  Florida  for  flight  school.  Two  years  and  two  kids  later  we 
were  saying  "Aloha"  after  we  arrived  at  his  first  permanent  duty  station. 

Life  is  not  bad  as  a  Marine  wife.  Every  time  I  see  him  in  his  dress 
uniform,  I  swell  with  pride  and  remind  him  of  how  much  I  love  a  man 
in  uniform.  "I  get  all  tingly  when  you  wear  that,  you  know?" 

"Yeah,  yeah  .  .  ."  he  rolls  his  eyes  as  he  runs  the  lint  brush  down 
his  chest,  "Do  my  back?" 

"Too  bad  you  have  to  go  .  .  ."  I  straighten  the  Eagle,  Globe  and 
Anchor  on  his  collar.   Ribbons  aligned  and  shooting  badges  gleaming, 
he  stands  tall  before  the  mirror.  My  toy  soldier.   I  mentally  correct 
myself  Marines  aren't  soldiers,  they're  Marines.   My  toy  Marine. 

I  shop  at  the  commissary  and  exchange  on  base,  suppos 
cdly  better  prices  -  a  perk  in  the  military.   I  go  to  church  and  1  have 
friends.  At  times  I  volunteer  and  I  go  to  the  spouses'  coffees  which  is 
just  another  way  to  say  "let's  get  together  at  so  and  bo's  house,  eat  some 
food,  complain  about  the  guys  working  late,  and  share  the  latest  gOS 
sip."  A  military  wife's  life  is  like  any  other  basic  wife  except  1  have 
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Marines  with  tire  arms  guarding  my  community  and  my  husband  can 
leave  at  a  moment's  notice  tor  months  at  a  time.  While  he's  gone  I 
have  dreams  of  carnage  and  of  slender  hands  touching  what  is  mine.   I 
know  that  he  could  die  for  his  country.   Normal.   Marines  don't  fear 
death.  They  do  their  job  with  pride.   Marine  wives  are  the  ones  that 
fear  death,  the  death  of  their  Marine. 

I  turn  into  Janice's  sloped  drive  and  glance  at  the  vehicle  with  the 
blue  and  white  government  plates.    A  yellow  ribbon  hugs  the  plumeria 
tree  in  the  front  yard  and  an  American  flag  snaps  in  the  breeze  even 
though  the  air  is  damp  from  the  rain.   I  think  of  that  bumper  sticker  I 
saw  the  other  day,  "These  colors  don't  run."  How  true.  My  knuckles 
tap  on  the  front  door  of  Janice's  house,  a  house  exactly  like  mine.  The 
door  opens  and  Janice  slumps  into  my  arms.  Her  only  child  is  six 
months  old,  born  before  Marcus  left,  so  I  don't  have  to  lead  any  chil- 
dren away  to  the  neighbors. 

Her  wailing  ebbs  and  rolls  like  waves  on  a  beach,  uncontrolled, 
natural.  I  embrace  her  as  tightly  as  I  can;  hoping  to  take  away  some  of 
the  pain.  The  crying  needs  to  run  its  course.  As  I  gently  rock  her,  the 
cries  become  low,  jerking  sobs.  At  a  knock  on  the  door,  the  chaplain 
jumps  up.  The  doctor  enters  and  kneels  before  us  as  if  to  offer  a  gift, 
"Take  this.  It  will  calm  you." 

I  sat  on  the  bed  as  Janice  slept.  For  hours  I  held  her  hand  and 
stroked  her  hair  whenever  she  twitched  or  cried.  I  was  relieved  of  my 
post  when  another  friend  arrived.   She  slid  into  my  place  next  to  Janice 
and  cradled  her  hand  as  I  had  done. 

"I  feel  so  bad  but  I  have  to  go,"  I  whisper. 

"It's  okay.  I  know  you  have  to  go  meet  your  husband,"  she  replies, 
squeezing  my  hand,  "I'll  call  you.   Go  get  Chris." 

Rain  scatters  from  the  windshield  as  the  wipers  work  in  a  steady 
rhythm.   I  hit  the  scan  button  on  the  radio  in  hope  of  finding  a  sooth- 
ing melody.  How  do  you  keep  living  when  half  of  you  is  dead?  I  slow 
to  the  airport  exit.  How  do  you?  The  radio  announcer  comes  on  to 
dedicate  the  next  song  to  the  troops  and  my  skin  tingles.  "Love  me 
when  I'm  gone  .  .  ."  the  singer  pleads.  A  security  guard  signals  me  to 
stop  and  searches  my  car.  I  park  near  the  front  of  the  terminal  and 
dash  through  the  rain  to  the  baggage  claim. 

I  wring  the  rain  from  my  hair  and  find  a  seat  near  the  baggage 
conveyor.  The  room  is  nearly  empty.  A  man  in  a  navy  sweat  suit 
glances  at  me  over  his  newspaper  and  then  continues  reading. 
Snuggling  her  sleeping  child,  the  woman  across  the  aisle  looks  up  and 
smiles  at  me.  I  check  my  watch.  Fifteen  minutes  until  he  lands.  My 
leg  bounces  nervously  and  I  draw  in  a  deep  breath.  A  woman  enters 
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the  terminal,  her  high  heels  clicking  on  the  tile.   She's  tall  with  flowing 
golden  hair  and  perfect  porcelain  skin.  If  I  hadn't  been  preoccupied 
with  other  thoughts,  I  probably  would  have  paused  to  hate  her.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  who  occasionally  appear  to  prove  that  normal 
women  can  look  like  super  models. 

She  surveys  the  seats  and  chooses  one  next  to  me.  I  don't  want 
company.  I  lean  back  and  close  my  eyes,  hoping  she  will  not  speak  to 
me.  Not  going  to  happen. 

"Hi." 

I  peek  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye.  "Hello." 

"Are  you  waiting  for  someone?" 

Realizing  she  is  not  a  student  of  the  obvious,  I  say,  "Yes.  My  hus- 
band." 

"No,  kidding?  So  am  I.  He's  been  gone  to  New  York  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  for  a  week.  I  can't  wait  to  see  him." 

I  say  nothing.  I'm  not  up  for  this  conversation.  A  week  is  noth- 
ing to  me. 

Feeling  it  has  been  quiet  too  long,  she  asks,  "Isn't  it  sad  about 
those  people  killed  today?  I  just  don't  understand  why  we  went  to 
war." 

I  am  really  not  up  for  this.  I  don't  answer. 

Ever  persistent,  she  questions,  "What  do  you  think  about  this  war? 
Don't  you  think  it's  just  ridiculous?  I  mean,  all  those  soldiers  fighting 
and  killing?" 

I  realize  that  she  must  not  have  seen  the  ribbons  pinned  to  my 
jacket;  one  yellow  to  show  I  am  waiting  for  someone  to  come  home, 
and  one  red,  white,  and  blue,  a  "support  our  troops"  pin.  Her  com- 
ments sting  me  after  all  I  have  been  through  that  day  but  I  just  don't 
have  the  strength  to  challenge  her.  "War  is  unpleasant,"  I  start,  "No 
one  wants  to  fight  it.  No  one  wants  to  die  or  to  kill." 

"Right,"  she  says.  "Military  guys  love  war.  They  always  seem 
hungry  to  fight." 

"You  do  not  know  the  military  like  I  do.  I  know  so  many  young 
men  who  love  their  country  and  do  what  is  asked  to  defend  her. 
Families  who  sacrifice  .  .  .  you  just  don't  know." 

"Well,  how  .  .  ."  but  she  didn't  get  a  chance  to  finish. 

My  name  is  called  as  two  men  wheel  a  simple  black  casket  draped 
with  a  flag  from  a  side  door.   I  slowly  stand  and  smooth  my  slacks. 
With  difficulty,  I  walk  to  meet  the  young  Marine  escorting  niv  hus 
band.   I  stifle  the  sob  rising  in  my  throat,  and  try  not  to  think  of  the 
eyes  fixed  on  me.   A  baggage  handler  hands  me  a  clip  board  and 
directs  me  to  sign  at  the  "x."   I  turn  to  the  Marine,  decked  out  in  his 
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dress  blues.   He  salutes  me,  and  says,  "Thank  you,  ma'am.   I'm  sorry." 
I  crumple  against  the  casket  and  he  grabs  my  arm.  He  leads  me  to  the 
sliding  doors  where  more  Marines  wait  by  the  van  that  will  carry  my 
husband  home.  My  21st  birthday  we  watched  the  rain  and  I  fell  in 
love  with  him.  Watching  the  rain  bead  up  on  his  casket  as  it  is  loaded 
into  the  van,  it  is  my  birthday  again  and  I  have  lost  him. 

I  turn  from  the  doors  and  walk  straight  to  the  perfect  woman  in 
heels.   She  is  looking  into  her  lap,  wiping  away  mascara  rivulets. 
She  raises  her  head  but  her  eyes  refuse  to  meet  mine.   Softly,  I  say, 
"I  just  know." 
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A  Vision 

Kiss/an  Chan 
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Walking  Far 

By  Lori-Ann  Isom 

We  have  a  saying  in  my  family:  "Keep  Walking!"  We  trace  its 
origin  to  "An  American  Tale,"  the  story  of  a  family  of  Russian  mice 
who  are  immigrating  to  America.  As  the  family  boards  the  vessel  that 
will  take  them  to  the  Promised  Land,  the  young  son,  Fivel,  fires  a 
barrage  of  questions  at  his  papa  —  who  is  struggling  under  the  weight 
of  their  possessions.  Exasperated,  papa  finally  answers,  "Keep  walking! 
Keep  Walking!" 

Isn't  it  ironic  that  it  is  often  difficult  for  us,  as  adults,  to  swallow 
the  remedies  we  so  readily  dispense  to  our  children?  "Keep  walking,"  as 
if  it  were  always  just  that  easy. 

I  was  born  with  my  feet  set  upon  the  gospel  path.  Then,  like  so 
many  others',  my  life's  path  became  a  series  of  switchback  and  steep 
inclines.  By  the  time  I  reached  mile  marker  35  I  was  exhausted.  Out  of 
breath,  I  looked  for  a  place  to  rest  -  but  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any 
turn-outs  on  that  trail  -  no  benches  happily  situated  under  shady  trees. 
There  seemed  to  be  only  one  option:  keep  walking  so  I  struggled  to 
maintain  the  pace. 

After  awhile,  my  walking  left  me  parched  and  trustless.  My  feet 
hurt  and  my  heart  hurt.  I  was  soul  tired  and  finally  one  day  -  I  simply 
stopped  walking.  With  feet  planted  firmly  in  the  desert  of  my  life,  I 
turned  and  stared  Medusa  square  in  the  eyes,  willing  her  to  look  back. 
The  ancients  believed  that  just  one  look  into  those  awful  Gorgon  eyes 
would  transform  a  traveler  into  a  flinty  statue,  forevermore.  I  looked 
anyway,  and  willed  it  to  be  so.  As  promised,  her  serpents  entwined  my 
mind  and  heart  and  I  became  stone  -  cold,  smooth,  solid  stone.  Sate 
from  the  walking,  I  was  surprised  to  discover  that  I  was  still  quite 
capable  of  striking  a  human  pose. 

The  legend  of  the  Gorgon,  Medusa,  originated  in  Africa,  where 
she  is  seen  in  quite  a  different  light:  not  as  a  monster,  rather  a  wise, 
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powerful  priestess.  This  does  not  surprise  since  I  have  discovered  that 
most  things  look  different  in  Africa.  Perhaps  then,  it  was  no  coinci- 
dence that  my  path  took  a  sudden  turn  in  her  direction. 

When  I  first  met  Africa,  I  kept  her  at  arms  length.  Ten  days  in 
Zimbabwe,  clean,  easy,  all  expenses  paid.  On  the  eleventh  day  I  wan- 
dered off  the  corporate  program  and  found  myself  in  Monde  Village. 
There  were  children  there  -  hundreds  of  them  -  with  no  shoes,  no  toys 
and  no  books:  an  ocean  of  ebony  eyes  curious  and  penetrating.  I  began 
to  feel  something  there,  tremors  I  guess,  like  the  ones  you  sense  before 
the  earth  begins  to  quake.  On  the  twelfth  day  I  flew  home. 

I  would  tell  you  that  I  heard  a  voice  on  the  airplane,  but  I'm  not  at 
all  certain  that  it  was  a  voice  -  so  I'll  call  it  a  thought.  A  thought  came 
into  my  mind  on  the  flight  home  and  turned  into  a  conversation: 

"You  must  come  back." 

"Come  back?  To  Africa?" 

"To  Africa." 

"Impossible.  People  don't  just  go  back  to  Africa.  Africa  is  once  in  a 
lifetime.  You  go,  you  take  pictures  and  bring  trinkets  home  to  people 
who  are  amazed  that  you've  actually  been  to  Africa.  Africa  is  a  story 
you  tell  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  you  don't  just  go  back." 

"Nevertheless." 

Three  weeks  later,  Aubrey,  Scottie,  and  I  found  ourselves  at  JFK 
maneuvering  a  pyramid  of  luggage.  I  was  headed  back  to  Africa  with 
my  two  eldest  children  and  nine  oversized  bags  bulging  with  every- 
thing we  could  stuff  into  them.  When  we  boarded  the  South  African 
Airways  flight  from  New  York  City  to  Victoria  Falls,  no  one  in 
Zimbabwe  knew  we  were  coming. 

We  arrived  and  were  immediately  swept  up  into  the  middle  of 
Zimbabwe's  celebration  of  independence.  Twenty  years  of  liberation 
(never  mind  the  poverty,  hunger  and  disease)!  Blurry-eyed,  and  jet 
lagged  we  sat  under  a  shabby  "V.I. P."  tent  and  listened  to  would-be 
statesmen.  After  the  ceremony  we  accepted  a  generous  invitation  to 
attend  a  feast  that  was  being  prepared  in  great  black  cauldrons  and 
stirred  with  tree  branches.  We  were  the  first  white  Americans  to  ever 
attend  the  ceremonies  in  Victoria  Falls  and  the  locals  were  eager  to 
show  us  that  Americans  are  not  the  only  people  who  loved  freedom. 
After  the  meal,  a  woman  named  Patience  danced  for  us.  Patience  was 
living  in  a  cardboard  house  with  her  small  child,  biding  her  time  trying 
to  save  enough  money  to  buy  a  parcel  of  land.  Night  fell  and  I  felt 
tremors  rumbling  inside  again  as  I  reached  for  sleep. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  made  our  way  to  Monde  Village, 
rolled  up  our  sleeves  and  became  intimate  with  Africa.  We  learned  to 
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make  bricks  from  her  red  earth.  We  "painted"  dirt  walls  and  chiseled 
away  at  concrete  "chalkboards"  that  needed  replacing.  With  each 
blow  of  the  hammer  I  felt  more  than  concrete  breaking  away.  All  the 
while  a  little  boy  named  Hope  crouched  just  around  the  corner  of 
wherever  we  were  working  -  unable  to  move  closer,  unwilling  to 
move  away.  The  eyes  I'd  encountered  previously  followed  us  every- 
where and  became  our  friends  as  smiles  spread  easily  across  small 
black  faces  -  and  tentatively  across  bigger  ones.  Each  day  Hope 
moved  a  little  closer. 

The  more  we  worked  the  more  we  realized  how  much  there  was 
to  do.  The  locals  ran  out  of  medicine,  then  food,  then  milk.  In  Africa 
your  eyes  adjust  gradually  -  the  way  the  do  when  you  enter  a  cave. 
Still,  we  could  see  that  we  were  only  three  -  and  the  money  from  the 
sale  of  Aubrey's  baby  grand  piano  wouldn't  last  forever.  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  both  our  time  and  money  were  nearly  gone. 

I  was  anxious  to  get  home  to  my  younger  children,  at  the  same 
time  I  was  weary  of  taking  my  softening  self  back  to  a  world  that  made 
even  less  sense  to  me  than  it  had  before  I  became  acquainted  with 
Africa.  I  could  feel  a  shift  and  sensed  that  the  fissures  ran  deep.  I  was- 
n't sure  how  much  longer  the  rock  I  was  made  of  would  continue  to 
support  me. 

The  night  before  we  left  Victoria  Falls  I  was  waiting  for  a  taxi 
outside  our  hotel,  when  a  young  man  approached: 

"Pardon  me,  Madame.  May  I  speak  with  you?" 

"Sure."  He  introduced  himself  as  Wisdom. 

"Are  you  a  Christian?" 

"Yes  —  I  am.  Why  do  you  ask?" 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  the  Bible  and  I  feel  that  there  is 
something  else  that  I  must  read.  As  I  passed,  I  sensed  that  you  could 
tell  me  what  it  is." 

There  was  no  instrument  poised  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the 
quake.  The  shock  of  it  took  my  breath  away  and  impelled  my  heart 
and  mind  to  full  attention!  The  Book  of  Mormon  aside  along  with 
everything  else  that  made  me  feel  besides,  of  course,  my  children.  But  I 
had  never  been  able  to  deny  that  I  knew  absolutely  that  it  was  true.  I 
cursed  the  irony  of  the  situation  and  urgently  considered  my  options. 
There  were  no  options.  I  must  testify.  I  drew  in  a  full  breath,  then 
looking  into  Wisdom's  eyes,  I  began  clumsily  telling  him  the  story  oi 
the  boy,  kneeling  in  humble  prayer,  in  a  grove  of  trees. 

Prophecy  promises  that  when  you  testify  of  Joseph,  the  Spirit  will 
attend.  As  I  related  the  story,  both  Wisdom  and  I  felt  a  burning.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  stone  oven  that  I  built  with  my  son  in  (he  wilderness.  I 


wanted  to  bake  an  apple  crisp,  so  I  feathered  rocks  and  carefully  craft- 
ed the  oven.  My  son  kept  warning  that  it  wasn't  the  right  kind  of  rock 

-  unconvinced,  I  lit  the  fire.  Fortunately,  we  were  off  in  a  clearing 
when  the  oven  exploded.  Rocks  flew  everywhere!  And  so  it  was  that 
evening  in  Zimbabwe  -  with  the  stone  that  uncased  my  heart. 

Later  that  night,  as  the  darkness  gathered,  I  lifted  my  eyes  and  bid 

farewell  to  the  night  sky.  The  stars  are  bigger  in  Africa perhaps 

because  life  is  bigger  there.  The  stars  soften  the  harshness  of  it  and 
bestow  an  extra  measure  of  light  that  argues  against  it's  hopelessness: 
budding  all  who  gaze  upon  them  to  believe  enough  to  rise,  once  more, 
with  the  sun.  The  Southern  Cross  sits  high  and  bright,  inviting  all  to 
look  heavenward.  I  marveled  as  I  realized  that  the  One  who  placed  it 
there  as  a  guide  for  those  who  wander,  that  very  One,  knew  that  I  was 
there,  in  Africa.  More  than  that  He  knew  that  He  could  still  trust  me 

-  in  a  pinch  -  with  my  testimony.  Most  amazingly,  He  knew  the  exact 
temperature  at  which  the  rock  of  a  hardened  heart  would  explode.  I 
looked  up  and  asked,  "What  now?" 

"Keep  walking!" 

The  next  morning  I  left  Zimbabwe  with  Patience,  Hope  and 
Wisdom  tucked  carefully  into  my  heart.  At  home  I  opened  the  Book 
again  and  Living  Water  seeped  into  the  parched  soil  of  my  soul  -  the 
desert  inside  me  began  to  blossom  once  again  and  I  felt  the  healing 
power  of  priceless  drops  spilled  long  ago.  I  was  flesh  again,  built  upon 
a  Rock,  but  no  longer  made  of  stone. 

Today  the  tarnished  little  figure  of  a  mountain  goat  dangles  from 
well  worn  cordage  around  my  neck.  It  is  a  covenant.  The  ancients 
called  the  figure  "walking  far."  It  was  their  reminder,  and  now  it  is 
mine,  that  this  life  is  not  a  destination,  but  a  path  whose  destination 
lies  beyond  this  life.  To  reach  it  one  must  keep  walking. 
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Saving  Shards 

By  Lesieli  Lash 

Last  night  I  lay  awake  in  the  thick  black  of  night,  thinking  of  women 
in  Lebanon  and  their  perceptions  of  rape.  The  night  before  it  was  the 
children  of  crystal  meth  users  that  kept  me  from  sleep.  I  awoke  to  wor- 
ries of  the  elderly  and  alcoholism,  spent  the  morning  with  images  of 
dowry  brides  in  India,  and  ate  my  sack  lunch  with  thoughts  of 
Guatemalan  adoptions  bouncing  through  my  head.  I  napped  with  the 
homeless  on  the  streets  of  California  shuffling  from  one  side  of  my 
conscience  to  the  other  and  made  dinner  as  I  pondered  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic in  Africa.  Washing  dishes,  I  saw  the  world  in  a  glass;  and  as  it 
fell  from  my  fumbling  hands,  I  knew  all  I  could  do  was  save  shards. 
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Paradise 

By  Jordan  Williams 

Breaking  free  from  Grandma's  root-like  hand, 
a  catlike  child,  Hawaiian  only  by  residence, 
shied  from  the  water's  edge. 

After  plunging  from  the  grass  reeds  of  her  solace,  grinding 

toughly  onto  millions  of  dry  grains,  the  child  races  across 

footprints  in  the  sand, 

plumeria  blossom  clinging  behind  her  right  ear.  She  side-steps  pink  ahi  nets, 

lattice-sided  plastic  laundry  baskets,  half  coconut  shells, 

and  four  or  five  decaying  puffer- fish,  gulping  for  air. 

Among  the  fly-swarmed  debris,  the  child's  flying  feet 

leave  only  toe  prints  toward  the  foaming  swash. 

A  strawberry-meringue  sunset  spreads  above 

beach-side  plumeria  trees,  hunched  since  Grandma's  childhood  climbs. 

These  flower- molting  trees  creak  as  Windward  winds  slice  dunes, 

drive  plastic  sacks  into  bushes,  and  whip 

the  child's  bouncing  hair  with  each  grain  of  swept  sand.  Her  blossom 

swirls  away  with  the  Kona  wind,  surrendering  to  a  rotting  lei, 

surfacing  ashore. 

The  child  runs  her  sandy  fingertips  through  her  now-ratted  hair  only  to 
find  civilizations  of  more  scalp  sand  from  that  afternoon's  sand  castle. 

The  agile  girls  kneels  to  retrieve  the  flower  from  the  damp  grit 
and  glances  at  the  sand-stained  lei,  probably  from  Ms.  Kalani. 
The  Hawaiian-Japanese  widow  once  stood  at  the  ocean's  lap, 
fed  the  lei  to  redeem  her  husband's  lost-at-sea-soul, 
and  hobbled  away,  resting  on  her  nephew's  brown  arm. 

Grandma  sinks  toward  the  waves'  edge  at  dusk  to  retrieve  her  tiny  grandchild 
whose  ten  sandy  fingers  clamp  crunchy  barnacles,  dried  coral, 
empty  syringe  cartridges,  and  seven  rusty  nails. 

Around  the  child's  neck  looping  down  to  her  waist  is  the  soaked-through  lei, 
drenching  her  water-hemmed  skirt. 

Lifting  the  child  by  the  waist  out  of  the  lukewarm  water,  ( Irandma 
carries  her  to  a  charred  log,  and  with  the  hem  of  her  hibiscus-patterned  dress, 

gently  wipes  the  glistening  tar  from  her  grandchild's  sandy  tOCS. 


Golden  Sunset 

Jeff  Faulkner 


While  Waiting  in 
Starbucks 

By  Rochelle  Fonoti 
Class  of  1995 

While  waiting  in  Starbucks, 

Kenyan  elephants 

Burst  through 

tangerine  sunsets 

stamped  with 

the  seal 

of  approval 

enticing 

bourgeoisie 

American  consumer 

demand; 

pitched 

across  maroon 

hued 

ceiling  high  walls 

within  air 

conditioned  space 

emulating  kitschy 

coffee  houses 

with  sleek 

over- sized 

chairs 

and  tables 

more  ideal 

for  hours 

of  rummy 

— or  lami 


back  and  forth 
between 
.  .  .  Places 
I  like  to  frequent 
While  waiting 
For  number  55 
Circle  Island 

Bus — my  limousine  of  choice 
— nibbling 
on  33  cent 
Heath  bars 
from 

the  Longs  Store 
just 
around 
the  corner 
because 
I  don't 
want 
to  waste 
my  money 
on  over-priced 
cranberry  scones 
or  sticky 
mochi 
squares. 
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Colors 

Rachel  La 
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The  Worth  of  Two  Dollars 

By  Darek  Puree// 

"Come  with  us,"  they  said,  "and  we  shall  revel  in  jubilation."  I 
didn't  have  any  other  plans,  so  I  gave  my  consent. 

My  Comrades:  a  carefree  group  of  fellow  students.  Our  Purpose: 
To  barter  and  trade  away  our  hard  earned  currency.  Our  Destination: 
Blissful  Kaneohe.  Our  Mode  of  Transportation:  The  Bus. 

We  did  not  have  long  to  wait  before  the  Bus  arrived,  though  it 
stopped  across  the  street  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kamehameha 
Highway. 

"The  road  to  Kaneohe,"  the  driver  said,  "is  no  more."  The 
eager  Rains  have  awakened  the  Flood,  which  in  hunger  devoured 
the  way. 

My  Comrades:  a  determined  group  of  fellow  students.  Our 
Purpose:  To  squander  and  waste  away  our  hard  earned  currency.  Our 
Destination:  Happy  Mililani. 

We  board  the  Bus  and  leave  our  selves  outside.   Aboard  the 
Bus  are  those  who  were  staid  by  the  absence  of  the  road:  weary 
pilgrims  turned  away  by  nature.   Many  sit,  many  more  stand;  not 
many  have  a  choice.    Here,  the  elderly  are  a  majority,  the  enfee- 
bled sit  mightily  atop  thrones,  and  we  are  all  natives.  To  those 
outside,  we  are  one;  to  those  inside,  of  others  there  are  none. 

I  could  hear  voices,  though  I  couldn't  see  anyone  talking.  The 
most  substantial  sound,  the  most  prominent  voice,  was  the  Bus 
itself.   It  hummed  as  it  bumped  down  the  streets,  passengers 
swaying,  brakes  squeaking.    Kahuku;  the  Bus  soothingly  informs 
us  where  it  has  taken  us.  I  did  not  realize  a  lesson  in  Hawaiian 
pronunciation  was  included  in  the  two  dollar  fare.    Stop 
Requested.    A  few  people  exit  while  several  persons  board;  still, 
we  are  one. 

Ted's  Bakery.  Stop-  Stop  Requested. 
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There  is  a  cacophony  on  the  Bus,  borne  of  the  who,  the  what,  and 
the  where.  Along  with  the  wind's  high  pitched  whisper  through 
unsealed  doors,  I  hear  music,  movement,  murmurs,  and  thoughts; 
incomplete  thoughts  in  complete  sentences.  He  is  the  one  who  she 
left.  I  think  I  would  enjoy  that.  Where  is  it?   Stop  Re-  Stop 
Requested.  The  Voice  sounds  as  if  it  is  growing  irritated;  perhaps  with 
the  noises,  perhaps  with  the  passengers,  perhaps  with  the  driver,  proba- 
bly with  those  pulling  the  bell.  A  few  people  leave,  several  persons 
board;  still,  we  are  one. 

The  motion  of  the  Bus  and  the  noises  thereon  make  it  difficult 
to  focus  on  the  advertisements  present:  A  proclamation  of  a  worthy 
transit  worker  rewarded  with  a  vacation  to  a  distant  paradise;  an 
announcement  for  a  "Pirate  Caaarrrgghhhnival;"  (I  always  believed 
pirates  had  said  "arr,"  instead  of  "arrghh."  Perhaps  they're  in  pain.) 
something  else  is  posted  about  food,  games,  auctions,  and  white 
elephants. 

I  have  heard  many  tales  about  the  Bus,  many  fables.  Many  fears 
have  been  expressed  to  me,  many  misgivings  conveyed:  Wariness  of 
passengers,  hatred  of  the  fee;  impatience  with  time  integers,  yet  broth- 
ers here  are  we.   Some  have  said  to  me:  There  are  strange  people  on 
the  Bus.  You  are  brave  to  ride  it  alone.  (For  alone  is  a  common  adjec- 
tive for  my  travels.)  Others  have  spoken  thus:  Not  a  single  sane  soul 
so  willingly  sits  (it  so  happens  we  stood)  on  Satan's  Sled.  I  do  not 
debate  how  questionable  some  things  connected  with  the  Bus  are, 
though  I  do  not  let  this  deter  me,  either. 

People  squeal  in  unison  with  the  brakes.  The  Bus  grows  louder. 
Stop  Re!  Stop  Requested. 

Near  me  sits  an  elderly  man.  In  his  lap  sits  a  purse.  Its  straps  are 
woven,  while  the  pouch  itself  is  loosely  knit.  All  that  holds  it  closed  is 
a  large  wooden  button,  which  he  fingers  like  an  old  memory,  or  a  new 
fantasy.  It  is  white.  My  guess  is  that  it  belongs  to  his  wife;  such  also  is 
my  hope.  Boredom  has  taken  me. 

Stop  Re!  You  put  that  on  wrong!  I  didn't  know  he  was  like  that. 
Now  mine  is  going  to  get  messed  up.  Get  off  the  bus,  Mike!  You'll 
like  them.  (Pages  turn.)  I'm  hungry.  How  long  ago  was  that?  Well, 
isn't  that  silly?  Where  are  you  going?  We  probably  have  about  anoth- 
er hour.  (Squeal)  Stop  Re!!!   Let's  listen  to  this.  That  sounds  frighten- 
ing. Wow!  You  know  how  your  back  is.  (Laughter.)  You  could  swing 
like  a  monkey.  Do  you  want  to  sit  down?  That  smells  good. 
Arrrrgggghh.  Look  at  those  waves!  What  are  you  reading?  There's  a 
Jack-in-the-Crack.  STOP  RE!  STOP  REQUESTED! 
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"Yeah,  this  is  where  we  get  off,"  says  one  of  my  companions.   Stop 
Requested. 

The  Bus  again  pulls  over,  and  we  disembark.  Our  journey  is  com- 
pleted. We  have  reached  our  destination.  We  have  taken  our  leave  of 
the  Bus,  our  fellow  riders,  and  the  collective  consciousness  that  resides 
in  that  vehicle.  As  the  Bus  pulls  away,  I  feel  a  mixture  of  pride,  loneli- 
ness, and  relief.  I  am  myself,  once  more  alone  with  my  thoughts,  but  in 
the  company  of  my  comrades.  We  have  taken  our  leave  of  the  Bus- 
until  the  return  trip. 


•II 


Listen 

Debbie  Frampton 
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The  Voice  of  Richness  and  Clarity 

By  Simeon  Vance 

I  pushed  my  chin  high  into  the  air,  stretching  and  craning  my 
neck  to  see  over  the  dashboard.   Crammed  between  my  older  broth- 
ers in  the  backseat  of  the  family  car,  I  propped  my  fists  on  the  vinyl 
seat  beneath  me  and  boosted  my  62  pound  frame  the  last  few  inches 
needed  to  see  the  road. 

Keeping  your  eyes  on  the  road  is  supposed  to  be  the  key  to 
avoiding  car  sickness.   But  there's  no  key.  There's  no  trick.  Traveling 
across  the  country  in  the  back  seat  of  a  car  either  makes  you  puke  or 
it  doesn't. 

"I  think  I'm  getting  sick,"  I  said.  Dad  shifted  in  his  seat,  adjusted 
his  hands  on  the  steering  wheel,  looked  back  at  me  and  then  back  to 
the  road  three  times  in  quick  succession.   I  looked  to  the  rearview  mir- 
ror, waiting  for  him  to  spout  his  mantra.  His  face  looked  big.  The 
slanted  angle  of  the  mirror  placed  the  illusion  of  a  second  mouth  on 
his  chin  and  an  extra  set  of  eyes  on  his  forehead. 

"Sit  your  butt  up  straight.  Take  deep  breaths.  Watch  the  road," 
both  mouths  said.  There  it  was. 

I  didn't  have  to  announce  I  was  sick.   Everyone  expected  it  sooner 
or  later.  This  time  it  happened  sooner.   I  had  gambled  on  the  chance 
that  if  I  heard  the  mantra  one  more  time,  it  might  finally  seep  into  m\ 
subconscious  and  convince  my  little  body  that  watching  the  road  was 
all  it  took  to  hold  off  the  nausea.   I'd  lost  the  gamble. 

I  pulled  my  hands  from  underneath  me  and  slouched  back  in  the 
seat.    I  closed  my  eyes,  bit  my  upper  lip,  ami  paused  before  I  asked, 
"Can  we  roll  the  windows  down?"   All  I  needed  was  a  breeze  -  some 
fresh  air. 

"What  we  need  to  do  is  have  you  sit  up  and  keep  uuii  eyes  on  the 

road,"  Dad  said.   "(let  some  good  breaths  in  von." 
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I  shifted  my  attention  to  the  cassette  player  trying  to  think  about 
something  besides  the  rising  lump  in  my  throat.  As  I  listened  to  the 
tape,  I  understood  why  Mom  had  decided  not  to  make  this  trip.  She 
knew  what  was  coming. 

"And  Nathan  begat  Zabad,  and  Zabad  begat  Ephlal,  and  Ephlal 
begat  Obed,  and  Obed  begat  Jehu,  and  Jehu  begat  Azariah."  I  tried  to 
comprehend  the  importance  of  remembering  who  begat  who,  but  what 
really  got  me  was  the  deep,  baritone  voice.  I'd  sworn  they  taught  me  in 
church  that  God's  voice  echoed,  but  I  didn't  hear  an  echo  on  the  tape. 
It  sounded  more  like  a  hypnotist  than  God  -  like  thick,  rich  chocolate. 
I  could  have  memorized  a  dictionary  to  that  voice. 

I  wondered  where  the  "voice  of  richness  and  clarity"  had  been 
when  I  was  trying  to  memorize  my  multiplication  flashcards.   It  would 
have  been  a  lot  less  painful  than  working  with  Dad. 

"Nine  times  four  is  36  and  it  doesn't  change,"  he  said,  shaking 
the  flashcard  as  he  peered  down  at  me.  "Is  that  confusing  to  you 
somehow?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

"Then  why  do  you  give  me  a  different  answer  every  time?"  He 
answered  his  question  before  I  could  respond,  "Because  you're 
guessing.  You're  guessing  like  the  number  on  the  back  on  this 
flashcard  magically  changes.   But  it  doesn't.   It's  constant.   It's 
math.   Not  magic." 

As  one  cassette  tape  ended  and  Dad  opened  the  console  to  grab 
another,  he  broke  the  silence  by  asking,  "Anyone  found  me  a  deer  a 
yet?"  Everyone  perked  up  in  their  seats  and  stared  out  the  windows  as 
if  they  would  spot  a  white-tailed  deer  prancing  across  the  mountain 
side  that  very  moment.  I  noticed  a  black  trash  bag  and  an  old,  Velcro 
sneaker  on  the  side  of  the  road.  It  reminded  me  of  the  time  my  sneak- 
ers were  left  for  highway  cleanup. 

Dad  would  routinely  hold  me  by  the  back  of  the  shirt  as  I 
leaned  at  a  45  degree  angle  on  the  side  of  the  highway  to  keep  vomit 
from  splashing  onto  my  shoes.   I  had  tried  to  prove  that  I  could 
manage  on  my  own  and  had  failed.   Dad  left  my  shoes  and  socks 
lying  there  for  the  same  reason  he  wouldn't  allow  me  to  use  an  air 
sickness  bag  in  the  car. 

"You  need  to  blow  chow,  you  do  it  outside,"  he  said.  "I  don't  need 
the  slightest  hint  of  your  vomit  permeating  my  car."  Trial  and  error 
had  proved  that  wrapping  the  shoes  in  a  plastic  sack  and  sticking  them 
in  the  trunk  didn't  do  the  trick. 

I  started  to  hiccup.  Once  the  hiccups  came,  I  knew  it  was  closing 
time.   Dad  heard  the  hiccups. 
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"Get  yourself  next  to  the  door  and  keep  your  seatbelt  off." 

I  unbuckled  and  crawled  behind  my  brother  as  he  gripped  the 
front  seat  headrest,  arched  his  back,  and  pulled  himself  out  of  his 
spot.  I  leaned  my  head  against  the  door  and  started  praying  to  God. 
I  prayed  for  the  wisdom  to  know  when  to  tell  Dad  to  pull  over. 
Give  the  signal  too  early,  and  I'd  get  a  size  13  cowboy  boot  lodged 
halfway  up  my  rear  end  for  wasting  everyone's  time  on  a  false  warn- 
ing.  Give  the  signal  too  late,  and  a  doctor  would  have  to  surgically 
remove  that  boot. 

I  put  my  feet  on  the  seat  and  pulled  my  knees  against  my  chest.  I 
sighed,  pressed  my  cheeks  against  my  knees,  and  no  sooner  than  I  had 
mumbled  the  start  of  a  new  prayer  the  inevitable  arrived.  I  lifted  my 
pale  face,  my  eyes  grew  big,  and  I  said,  "Dad,  pull  ov..." 

Too  late.  I  quickly  cupped  my  t-shirt  to  catch  the  damage,  but  it 
hardly  helped.  I  sensed  Dad  looking  back  and  screaming  above  the 
shrieks  of  my  siblings,  but  it  all  sounded  so  faint,  so  distant.  All  I 
could  hear  was  my  gagging  and  my  insides  heaving.  Dad  jerked  the 
steering  wheel  toward  the  side  of  the  road  and  I  lost  my  balance  as 
well  as  my  grip  on  my  t-shirt.  Vomit  spilled  onto  the  seat,  my  jeans, 
my  shoes,  the  floor.  My  brothers  clawed  and  climbed  over  one  anoth- 
er, pressing  themselves  against  the  opposite  door. 

When  the  vomiting  stopped,  I  realized  Dad  had  cursed  God  when 
he  burst  out  of  the  car,  and  was  now  headed  round  the  trunk  toward 
my  door.  I  sat  in  the  seat  limp  and  motionless,  like  a  corpse  propped 
upright.  The  door  flung  open,  and  a  giant  hand  grabbed  me  by  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  yanked  me  from  the  car.  A  fierce  punt  to  my 
bony  backside  propelled  me  away  from  the  vehicle  and  gave  Dad  plen- 
ty of  room  to  inspect  the  damage. 

"How'd  that  feel?"  he  asked. 

"Not  good,"  I  said  as  I  rubbed  at  my  bottom  with  both  hands. 

"That's  right.  Not  good."  With  one  hand  on  his  hip  and  the  other 
on  the  top  of  the  open  car  door,  he  looked  at  the  ground  and  muttered 
a  string  of  swear  words.  Then  he  looked  at  me  as  if  he'd  determined 
how  to  proceed. 

"Get  your  shirt  off,"  he  said.  I  removed  a  red,  hand-me-down, 
Old-Spaghetti  Factory  t-shirt  and  handed  it  over.  Dad  turned  the  t- 
shirt  inside  out  and  mopped  at  my  mess  on  the  seat.  Part  way  through 
his  cleanup  he  pulled  his  head  out  of  the  car  and  said,  "How  about 
those  shoes  and  socks." 

Not  again.  I  removed  my  Converse  sneakers  and  set  them  aside. 

Finished  with  the  t-shirt,  Dad  started  a  dirty  clothes  pile  by  toss- 
ing it  on  top  of  the  sneakers.  He  wiped  beads  of  sweat  from  his  torc- 
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head  on  the  shoulder  of  his  own  shirt  and  then  held  out  his  hand  to 
collect  my  socks.   He  used  the  socks  to  wipe  at  the  paneling  on  the 
side  door,  turned  them  inside  out,  and  wiped  some  more.    1  le  tlung 
one  sock  and  then  the  other  on  top  of  the  shoes  and  t-shirt  and  said, 
"Give  me  those  britches  too.   Get  on  with  it." 

I  followed  his  last  order  and  stood  bawling  in  my  Superman 
underwear.  Certain  that  I  could  feel  the  eyes  and  laughter  of  those  in 
cars  passing  by,  I  bawled  even  harder.  Dad  padded  at  the  carpet  floor 
with  my  Levis  until  he  was  satisfied  that  he'd  cleaned  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  permanent  stains,  and  then  tossed  my  jeans  on  top  of  the 
shoes,  t-shirt,  and  socks. 

It  seemed  like  I'd  been  standing  on  the  side  of  highway  for  days 
when  Dad  finally  told  me  to  get  back  in  the  car.   I  took  three  steps 
toward  the  door  and  then  stopped.  "Can  I  get  some  clothes  from 
the  trunk?" 

"I  don't  need  you  puking  all  over  another  set  of  clothes,"  Dad  said, 
knowing  full  well  that  there  was  nothing  left  in  my  stomach. 

I  took  my  seat,  closed  the  door  and  reached  for  my  seatbelt.  As 
the  buckle  clicked  into  place,  I  looked  to  the  faces  of  my  siblings. 
Faces  of  disgust  and  complaint  had  turned  to  faces  of  shock,  maybe 
even  sympathy. 

Wearing  nothing  but  my  underwear  and  a  seatbelt,  I  watched  Dad 
pull  back  onto  the  highway  leaving  the  pile  of  clothes  behind  us.  He 
placed  his  hand  over  his  nose,  then  fanned  the  air  with  it  and  said, 
"Sick  Dog!"  He  abruptly  reached  for  the  panel  of  four  window  switch- 
es to  alleviate  the  smell. 

As  the  wind  began  pouring  into  the  car,  I  stopped  crying  and  used 
my  palms  to  wipe  the  tears  from  my  cheeks.  I  pushed  my  face  toward 
the  window  and  into  the  fierce  current  of  air.  The  sound  of  the  audio 
Bible  was  muffled  as  the  wind  beat  against  my  ears.  I  pulled  my  legs 
up  onto  the  seat  and  tucked  them  underneath  me  for  extra  height.  I 
straightened  my  posture  and  pressed  my  face  even  further  out  the  win- 
dow until  the  highway  winds  had  drowned  out  God's  word  and  the 
voice  of  richness  and  clarity  entirely. 
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Kavela  Bay  Painting 

Micah  Clarke 
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Letting  Daddy  Die 

By  Debbie  Frampton 
Class  of  1993 

He  is  face  down  on  the  floor,  his  hair  carefully  combed  and  his 
arms  nestled  under  his  chest.  His  favorite  red  flannel  shirt  is  tucked 
neatly  into  his  dark  denim  jeans.  He  is  wearing  his  thick  brown  belt 
for  special  occasions  and  brand  new  socks.  Directly  above  him  on  the 
floor  is  a  framed  portrait  from  his  wall  of  Christ  smiling  serenely,  a 
lamb  strewn  across  his  shoulders.  On  his  right  side,  where  his  face  is 
tilted,  is  an  8X10  picture  of  us — all  of  us — the  one  taken  for  a  scout 
fundraiser  just  before  the  separation  six  months  earlier.    In  it  his  grin 
is  far  too  wide.  "Look  happy!"  I  remember  him  saying  under  his 
breath,  then,  BAM,  we  all  said  cheese  and  it  was  done. 

My  sister  enters  the  room  behind  me.  My  mom  is  still  climbing 
the  front  porch  stairs.  We  don't  watch  her  come  in,  only  hear  her 
telling  my  dad  we  brought  him  some  homemade  bread  before  her 
voice  snags  in  her  throat. 

A  moment  of  silence. 

A  pause  before  the  pain. 

To  my  left,  my  sister  leans  forward,  bends  her  knees  and,  as  if  she 
is  yanked  out  of  thin  air,  springs  onto  the  couch  where  she  flops  and 
wails.  She  is  caught  in  my  mind  like  a  fish  on  a  hook.  My  mom  trots 
around  the  body,  kneels  down  and  places  two  fingers  over  his  wrist. 
She  freezes  then  covers  her  mouth  with  her  hands.  Now  she  is  gallop- 
ing from  the  body  to  the  phone  to  the  open  window  where  the  sun 
shoots  into  the  room,  exposing  my  dad  in  various  shades  of  death. 
The  March  chill  bites  into  my  skin  until  I'm  shaking.  Spring  has 
sprung  like  a  mousetrap. 

Across  the  street  a  postman  strides  from  house  to  house,  nodding 
pleasantly  at  a  woman  pushing  a  stroller.  The  postman  says  something 
to  the  baby  which  makes  the  woman  toss  her  head  and  smile.   A  tod- 
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dlcr  trailing  behind  sprinkles  cheerios  from  a  baggie  into  the  leftover 
erusted  snow  where  a  flock  of  birds  gathers  and  pecks.  When  the 
cheerios  are  gone  the  toddler  beings  to  scream  and  point  to  the  birds 
and  then  a  pack  of  firefighters  burst  into  the  room.  One  of  them  has 
his  arm  around  my  mom.   She  looks  at  him  with  wide  glassy  eyes  as  he 
directs  her  to  the  couch.  Now  she's  lying  down  and  he's  telling  her 
that  everything  is  going  to  be  alright. 

"Looks  like  he's  already  gone,"  says  one  fireman. 

"Been  gone  for  a  while,"  says  another,  as  if  we  hadn't 
noticed. 

Across  the  street  the  toddler  continues  to  scream.  "Lookie! 
Firetruck!"  his  mom  points  and  tells  him,  but  it's  no  use. 

From  the  couch  my  mom  bobs  up  and  down  in  slow  motion  like  a 
weeble. 

"Ma'am,  can  I  ask  you  when  you  last  saw  your  husband?"  the  fire- 
man says. 

"Yesterday,"  she  tells  him. 

I  didn't  see  him  yesterday.  I  would  have,  but  there  was  a  school 
dance.  When  had  I  last  seen  him?  I  can't  remember.  Was  it  the  con- 
cert? He'd  planned  a  date  for  us,  but  I  brought  a  friend  and  we 
ditched  him  in  row  97  for  closer  seats  where  we  could  act  like  star- 
crazed  teenagers.  He  was  strung  out  on  the  ride  home  and  drove  way 
too  fast.  "See  ya  later,  alligator,"  he  said  when  he  dropped  me  off. 
"Whatever,  Dad,"  I  said  and  slammed  the  car  door.  Had  I  seen  him 
later?  I  couldn't  remember.  Maybe  it  was  in  the  cafeteria  when  I  ran 
for  class  secretary  and  pretended  not  to  notice  him  putting  up  cam- 
paign posters  for  me.  Maybe  it  was  the  night  he  walked  me  home 
from  his  house  after  I'd  gone  to  borrow  money.  "You  don't  have  to 
walk  me  home,"  I  had  told  him,  but  he  insisted.  He  tried  to  ask  me 
about  boys  and  school,  but  I  just  roiled  my  eyes.  He  told  me  about  a 
book  he  loved  written  by  a  young  girl  about  my  age  named  Anne 
Frank.  "You  should  read  that  book,"  he  said.  "I  have,"  I  told  him. 

The  toddler's  screams  get  louder  and  louder  and  then  stop  sud- 
denly in  front  of  the  house.  Two  medics  burst  into  the  room  with  a 
stretcher.  They  turn  the  body  over  and  I  look  away.    When  I  look 
back  he  is  hooked  up.  There  is  a  whirl  of  buzzing  followed  by  a  few 
broken  beeps.  They  pull  out  flat  metal  paddles  and  rub  them  togeth- 
er. I  look  away  again  and  exhale.    They're  going  to  jump  start  him.  I 
am  sure  of  it.  In  3  days  it  will  be  April  1st  and  I  will  feel  the  same 
surety  as  his  casket  is  lowered  into  the  ground.   I  will  hold  my  breath 
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knowing  that  he  will  bust  out  with  his  wide  grin  and  shout  April 
fools!   It  made  sense.  He  had  pulled  off  a  real  hum  dinger.  The  ulti- 
mate practical  joke.  You  got  me,  Dad,  I  would  say.  For  a  second  there 
you  were  nearly  dead.  No,  he  would  correct  me,  for  a  second  there  I 
was  nearly  alive. 

When  I  look  back  the  stretcher  is  in  mid-air,  suspended  for  a 
moment  between  here  and  there  as  my  dad  passes  me  in  a  blur  of 
stinging  red  and  violet. 

"Tell  me,"  I  ask  my  sister  later,  "was  the  toddler  still  crying  when 
they  lifted  him  into  the  ambulance?" 

"No,"  she  says.  "I  don't  remember  a  toddler." 

"What  about  the  body?  What  was  it  like  when  you  found  him?" 

"He  was  face  down.  He  was  wearing  a  red  flannel  shirt.  He  had 
on  his  denim  jeans,  I  think.  The  window  must  have  been  open  all 
night  because  it  was  freezing  and  his  arms  were  tucked  up  under  his 
chest."  She  begins  to  blink  back  tears.  "There  was  a  picture  of  Christ 
on  the  floor  above  him.  He  must  have  taken  it  from  the  wall.  And 
there  was  a  photo  of  our  family  next  to  him.  The  one  we  did  for  that 
scout  fund  raiser." 

I  would  have  been  there,  I  almost  tell  her.  I  could  have  been. 
"Just  be  happy  you  weren't  there,"  she  says.  But  I  should  have  been. 

I  still  find  him  there  sometimes,  lying  on  the  floor,  his  hair 
carefully  combed  and  his  red  flannel  shirt  neatly  tucked  into  his 
dark  denim  jeans.   Sometimes  I  get  there  before  he  dies.  I  close  the 
window  and  cover  him  with  a  blanket.   He  cries  a  little  and  says 
God  forgive  me  as  his  breathing  gets  louder  and  raspier.   He  gasps 
when  he  realizes  that  he's  really  done  it  this  time.   He  wants  to 
change  his  mind,  make  things  right,  but  it's  too  late.   His  chest  is 
already  heaving. 

Other  times  I  get  there  before  he  puts  the  needle  in.   I  sit  next 
to  him  on  the  floor  and  see  his  tears.   Daddy,  are  you  okay?  I  say.   I 
reach  out  and  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder.   Do  you  need  to  talk? 
He  opens  his  eyes  with  surprise.   Don't  worry  about  me,  Honey,  he 
tells  me,  but  I  stay  and  wait.   Sometimes  he  asks,  why  are  you  here, 
anyway?     Do  you  need  something?   No,  I  tell  him.   I  just  came  to 
see  if  you  were  okay.   Other  times  I  ask  him  to  recall  our  last  mem- 
ory together.  This  IS  our  last  memory  together,  he  says.   No,  tor 
real!  I  say.   He  pauses  and  smiles.  You?   For  real? 

Eventually  he  always  breaks  down  and  tells  me  that  he  couldn't 
take  it  anymore.  That  he  was  a  failure  and  a  sinner.    I  le  tells  me 


he  messed  everything  up.  He  buries  his  face  in  his  hands  and  apol- 
ogizes tor  being  such  a  disappointment  to  me.    I  know  you're 
ashamed  of  me  he  says.   He  tells  me  that  he's  ashamed  of  himself. 
He's  sorry  about  all  the  times  he  shot  up  while  we  were  around 
and  how  he  wished  I  hadn't  seen  him  that  way — how  he  wished 
my  friends  hadn't  seen  him  that  way.   And  finally  he  says  that  he's 
sick  and  he's  sick  of  being  sick.  You'll  all  be  better  off  without  me. 
I  rub  his  shoulders  and  tell  him  I'm  sorry  too,  and  that  everything 
will  be  okay,  that  I  understand  he's  having  a  rough  go  of  it  and  I 
know  he's  trying  his  best.   It's  a  lie,  but  later  it  will  become  the 
truth.    He  will  sit  up  and  hug  me  and  say,  you  don't  really  mean 
that.   Of  course  I  mean  it,  I  say,  even  though  I  don't,  yet.   I  skip 
the  school  dance  that  night  and  make  popcorn  and  we  watch  some 
TV  together  and  talk  about  boys  and  school.   I  thank  him  for  the 
campaign  posters  and  tell  him  how  much  I  loved  The  Diary  of 
Anne  Frank.    He  gives  me  butterfly  kisses  before  my  wedding  and 
a  high  five  when  I  graduate  college. 

Sometimes,  after  all  of  our  talking  and  crying  and  hugging,  he 
puts  the  needle  in  anyway  and  the  medics  carry  him  out.  After  while, 
crocodile,  he  says  as  he  passes  me  standing  in  his  living  room. 

Wait!   I  call  out  and  the  medics  stop.  I  said  I  was  sorry! 

Shhhh,  he  puts  his  finger  to  his  lips.  It  was  a  good  try,  but  life's 
not  that  simple. 

Well,  I'm  not  just  going  to  stand  here  and  let  you  die!  I  shout. 

You  already  have,  he  tells  me  and  then,  poof,  he  disappears. 
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The  Fly 

By  Diana  Palmer 

A  Fly  disrupts  the  solemn  silence 

Of  Lee  Library's  first  floor. 

Miss  Dickinson  -  you  might 

Appreciate  this 

He  buzzes  close  and- 

I  am  annoyed. 

But  I  smile. 

Because  we  share  something 

being  both  out  of  place- 

My  head  is  buzzing 

and  my  thoughts  mimic 

his  second-short  attention  span 

flit  flying 

here  there 

landing  nervously  on  focal  points 

and  focused  planes 

scrawling  ideas 

in  books 

for  a  bit 

before  I 

get  scared 

and  circle  aimlessly  away. 
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Geico 

Kiss/an  Chan 
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The  Gecko  on  My  Wall 

By  Larisa  Schumann 
Class  of  199 6 

The  chirp  chirp  chirpping 
of  the  gecko  on  my  wall 
interrupts  my  dreams. 

The  silky  Trades 

plumeria  perfumed 

carry  the  drum  drum  drumming 

and 

sing  sing  singing 

of  "Bulah  Laie"  to 

my  sleep-drunken  ears. 

Laughter  and  the 
shuff  shuff  shuffling 
of  slippers 

pass  my  window  after 
Night  Show. 

I  stir  without  waking 

while  a  momentary  rain 

cools 

and 

cleans 

the  night. 

But  the 

drip  drip  dripping 
outside  my  window 
finally  wakes  me 
to  the  cold 
gray-brown  reality 
of  winter 

thousands  of  miles  away 
from  Lai  e. 
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Conception  Confessions 

By  Lesieli  Lash 

Infertility.  The  word  brings  up  a  whirlpool  of  emotions  in  me.  In 
the  beginning,  it  embarrassed  me.  I  didn't  fully  understand  it.  It  had 
to  do  with  private  parts  and  inner  workings  that  I'd  only  seen  in  my 
textbook  and  on  the  overhead  in  biology.  Words  like  ovaries,  uterus, 
sperm,  testicles,  and  vagina  intimidated  me.  They  scared  me  and  made 
me  blush  as  if  I  had  been  caught  watching  a  dirty  movie.  The  doctor 
talked  to  me  and  I  tried  to  be  adult  and  think  scientifically.   Don't  let 
him  know  how  immature  you  are.  Act  like  you  say  "cervical  mucous" 
every  day  in  normal  conversation.  That  night  I  blurted  out  "cervical 
mucous"  to  my  husband  and  watched  for  his  reaction.  He  looked 
uncomfortable.   So,  it  wasn't  just  me. 

In  the  beginning  infertility  meant  that  you  couldn't  have  children. 
You,  not  me.  I'm  from  a  fertile  family.  We're  Mormon  and  we're 
replenishing  the  earth.  I  kept  thinking  that  God  had  a  plan  and  I 
needed  to  simply  trust  that  he  was  withholding  children  from  us  for  a 
reason.  He  obviously  had  a  good  reason.  I  wasn't  infertile.  No,  not 
me.  I  was  just  waiting  for  God  to  give  us  a  sign,  but  He  hasn't  yet. 

I  saw  doctors,  lots  and  lots  of  doctors.  I  was  diagnosed  and  undi- 
agnosed, poked,  prodded,  stretched  and  evaluated.  They  took  my 
blood,  put  me  under,  and  shot  dye  into  me.  I  endured  x-rays  and 
ultrasounds.  A  whole  class  watched  my  hysterosalpingogram  proce- 
dure being  done.  Ten  people  in  the  room  and  I  was  the  only  one 
naked  and  in  stirrups.  I  was  a  specimen  in  a  jar.  They  put  a  catheter 
through  my  cervix  and  forced  dye  through  my  fallopian  tubes  so  that 
they  could  see  whether  or  not  they  were  blocked.  The  dye  burned  and 
my  uterus  cramped.  I  twitched  and  was  told  to  be  still.  They  couldn't 
see  what  was  going  on  when  I  moved.  Later  I  had  a  laparoscopy, 
where  they  cut  a  hole  above  my  bellybutton  and  inflated  my  abdomen 
with  gas  so  that  they  could  have  a  look  around.  They  said  I  was  fine 
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and  now  I  have  a  scar  to  prove  that  I  really  am.  Eventually  they  diag- 
nosed me  with  a  metabolic  and  endocrine  disorder  and  my  doctor  sent 
me  to  a  reproductive  endocrinologist  for  help.  He  took  one  look  and 
told  me  that  I  couldn't  get  pregnant  because  I  was  fat    Come  back 
after  you've  lost  100  pounds  and  we'll  help  you,  he  told  me.  Needless 
to  say,  I  didn't  go  back.  I  couldn't  bear  being  fat,  infertile,  AND 
humiliated.  I  admit  that  my  weight  is  a  contributing  factor,  but  it  isn't 
the  only  factor  and  I  resent  being  treated  like  all  I  need  to  do  is  go  on 
a  diet  when  the  problems  go  much  deeper. 

Being  infertile  has  changed  my  whole  lifestyle.  It  isn't  simply 
something  I  am;  it's  also  something  I  deal  with  every  day.  I  take  med- 
ications that  make  me  dizzy,  nauseated,  bloated,  irritable,  crazy,  insane, 
and  unreasonable;  they  give  me  bad  dreams,  hot  flashes,  mood  swings, 
and  severe  headaches.  I  was  told  to  take  my  temperature  every  morn- 
ing at  exactly  the  same  time  with  a  special  basal  body  thermometer 
before  getting  out  of  bed,  to  record  it  on  a  graph  along  with  cervical 
mucous,  position,  and  texture.  Touch  my  cervix?  No  way,  that's  gross! 
But  I  got  over  it  and  did  it  anyway.  I  developed  an  obsession  with 
ovulation  predictor  kits,  saliva  microscopes,  and  home  pregnancy  tests. 
They  line  my  drawers  and  litter  my  purse.  You  never  know  when  you 
may  need  a  pregnancy  test,  after  all.   Sometimes  I  realize  that  I'm 
obsessed,  but  I'm  becoming  more  and  more  comfortable  with  it. 
Anything  for  a  baby. 

My  husband  had  to  do  his  part,  too.  Giving  a  sample  for  a  semen 
analysis  can  be  awkward,  I've  been  told.  Fortunately  it  all  came  back 
fine,  good  numbers  with  great  morphology  and  motility.  That  means 
they  have  a  normal  shape  and  fine  speed.  Does  anyone  besides  an 
infertile  couple  clock  the  speed  of  their  sperm?  Normal  people  might 
find  it  laughable,  but  it's  serious  business  to  us. 

My  husband  is  seven  years  younger  than  I  am  and  didn't  quite  feel 
the  urgency  to  have  children  that  I  did.  That  is,  until  the  years  started 
passing  and  we  were  still  childless.  He  has  also  come  to  better  under- 
stand my  endocrine  disorder  and  the  fact  that  it  is  diminishing  our 
chances  and  is  not  going  to  get  any  better.  When  we  lost  our  first 
baby,  he  cried  with  me.  He  took  care  of  me  while  I  lay  in  bed  and 
wept  for  days  on  end,  and  he  helped  me  finally  get  up  and  start  living 
again  when  I  was  done  mourning.  We  have  had  many  long  talks  and 
he  has  never  once  blamed  me  for  our  problems.  One  of  the  only  bless- 
ings to  come  out  of  this  is  the  bond  that  we  have  developed.  His 
humor  and  love  are  what  kept  me  going,  what  still  keep  me  going. 

I've  asked  him  how  he  feels  about  our  losses  and  our  difficulty  get- 
ting pregnant  in  the  first  place  and  he  said  that  it's  easier  tor  him  it  he 
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thinks  of  it  like  a  mechanical  problem.  When  your  body  is  just  a 
machine,  he  said,  and  the  baby  is  just  parts  and  pieces  of  us,  when  it 
doesn't  work  out,  I  don't  feel  so  hurt  by  it.  That's  what  he  said,  but  I 
could  see  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  pretended  it  was  dust,  but  I  know 
him.   He  conceals  his  own  grief  so  that  we  can  deal  with  mine.  I  can't 
believe  I  am  married  to  such  a  selfless  man. 

We  have  considered  intrauterine  insemination  (IUI),  invitro  fertil- 
ization (IVF),  adoption  and  foster  care.   Except  in  the  case  of  foster 
care,  it  always  comes  down  to  money.  We  arc  full  time  college  stu- 
dents; we're  living  off  loans,  grants,  and  part  time  jobs.  We  can't  afford 
$10,000  a  month  for  IVF  or  even  $2,000  a  month  for  IUI.  Adoption 
is  not  much  better  at  $4,000  -  $35,000,  depending  on  the  agency  we 
talk  to.  As  for  foster  care,  I  don't  think  I  am  strong  enough  to  care  for 
a  child  and  then  have  to  give  it  back.  I  just  don't  have  it  in  me  to  go 
that  route. 

We  get  well-meaning  comments  all  the  time. 

You're  still  young. 

It  will  happen. 

Have  you  tried  this...? 

Do  you  know  what  to  do  to  get  pregnant?   Or  You  have  to  have 
sex  to  get  pregnant,  you  know.   [Always  with  a  chuckle  and  a  smirk.] 

And  my  personal  favorite,  Just  relax. 

If  one  more  person  tells  me  to  "just  relax"  I  will  stab  them  in  the 
heart  with  my  basal  body  thermometer!  I  want  to  scream  that  I  have  a 
medical  condition  and  that  relaxing  is  not  only  useless,  but  also  impos- 
sible.  Relax,  you're  going  to  die  a  childless  old  woman.   Relax,  you 
cannot  do  something  so  simple  as  fulfill  the  divine  role  that  God  com- 
manded you  to.   Relax,  even  a  slug  can  reproduce,  but  you...  you're  a 
lost  cause. 

I  know  that  people  are  only  trying  to  help  when  they  say  those 
things.  They  mean  well,  but  it  is  hard  to  smile  and  nod  your  head 
time  after  time  while  someone  tells  you  that  they  understand  when 
they  don't,  that  it  will  get  better  when  it  may  not,  or  that  it's  okay 
when  it  isn't.  What  I  appreciate  from  people  is  kindness,  compassion, 
and  a  listening  ear  once  in  a  while.  I  wouldn't  be  offended  if  someone 
said,  I'm  sorry  you're  going  through  this,  I'm  sorry  you're  hurting  or 
Are  you  going  to  be  okay?  I  am  grateful  when  people  don't  pretend  to 
know  my  pain. 

Occasionally  my  body  will  trick  me.  Three  times  this  year  I  did 
get  pregnant,  only  to  miscarry.  What  a  roller  coaster  that  was!   It's  like 
someone  said,  Hey,  congratulations,  you  won  the  lottery!  Just  kidding. 
And  after  someone  plays  that  trick  on  you  a  couple  of  times  you  stop 
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believing  them.  The  last  time  I  was  pregnant,  I  cried.  I  was  afraid, 
and  I  lost  it  like  I  knew  I  would.  And  then  comes  the  sympathy. 
People  feel  sorry  for  me.  They  walk  on  eggshells  and  whisper  to  each 
other  that  it's  so  sad,  just  so  sad.  Some  people  are  just  like  that,  a 
friend  of  mine  said.  Some  are  meant  to  have  babies  and  some  aren't. 
It  happens.  I  wanted  to  tell  her  that  she  wouldn't  be  so  flippant  if  it 
had  happened  to  her.  Occasionally  people  will  tell  me  not  to  grieve, 
that  they  were  just  a  bunch  of  cells,  but  I  saw  them  as  potential  lives 
filled  with  love,  joy,  trials  and  experiences.  Technically  I  had  three 
miscarriages,  but  if  you  ask  me  I  will  tell  you  that  I  lost  three  babies. 

I'm  not  bitter,  even  though  at  times  I  may  sound  as  if  I  am.  What 
I  am  is  tired,  I'm  heartbroken,  I'm  sad,  and  I  am  hurt,  but  I  am  not 
bitter.  I  don't  resent  other  people  having  children  and  I  don't  hate  God 
for  not  answering  my  prayers,  although  I  used  to  feel  abandoned  by 
Him.  I  wondered  why  other  people  had  their  prayers  answered  while 
mine  were  not.  Sometimes  I  felt  like  the  middle  child,  not  getting 
enough  attention  from  Him  and  feeling  lost  in  the  crowd.  In  religion 
class,  we  discussed  the  roles  of  men  and  women.  The  woman's  role  is 
to  bear  children,  to  raise  and  nurture  them.   So  what  is  my  role? 
Where  do  I  belong?  He  is  the  one  who  commanded  us  to  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth,  yet  I'm  not  able  to,  even  though  I  plead  with 
Him  for  it.  It's  a  righteous  endeavor  if  there  ever  was  one.  My  mom 
is  constantly  telling  me  that  God  is  not  willing  this,  that  it  rains  on  the 
just  and  the  unjust.  I  understand  this,  but  that  doesn't  make  it  hurt 
any  less. 

Being  infertile  has  changed  who  I  am,  what  I  do,  how  I  think,  and 
what  I  feel.  It  has  caused  me  anger  and  grief,  made  me  feel  repulsive 
and  broken,  taken  away  my  basic  belief  in  my  womanhood,  and  made 
me  hate  my  body  even  more  than  I  already  did. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  good  has  come  from  this  experience.  It 
has  shown  me  the  need  to  have  compassion  for  others.  People  every- 
where are  going  through  circumstances  much  worse  than  what  I  am 
going  through.  I  have  learned  not  to  lie  to  people  and  tell  them  that 
their  situation  is  going  to  be  okay  when  it  might  not.  All  I  can  do  is 
tell  them  how  much  I  love  them  and  am  sorry  that  they  are  going 
through  such  hard  times.  I  can  be  a  shoulder  to  cry  on,  a  listening  ear, 
but  I  will  try  my  best  not  to  spout  assurances  that  only  God  can  give. 

I  have  come  to  appreciate  my  husband  so  much  more.   He  lias 
been  strong  and  protective  when  I  have  been  weak  and  vulnerable. 
I  can't  thank  him  enough  for  his  support  and  the  enormous  love.    I 
know  I  sound  like  I  am  romanticizing,  but  honestly,  I  never 
dreamed  I  would  have  a  husband  who  would  put  me  first  like  he 
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does.   His  selflessness  astounds  me.   I  plan  on  spending  eternity 
repaying  him  in  kind. 

But  most  of  all,  1  have  learned  to  trust  God.   I  always  said  I  had 
faith  and  would  never  question  Him,  but  that  was  before  I  had  had 
any  substantial  trials.  I  did  question  Him  and  what  I  learned  from 
that  was  that  either  you  trust  Him  or  you  don't.  Only  He  knows  why 
some  prayers  are  answered  and  some  are  not  and  I  can  accept  that 
now.  I  like  to  think  that  maybe  we  are  simply  going  by  His  watch 
and  not  mine. 
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Self  Portrait 

Byambaa  Chinzorig 
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At  the  Wall 

By  Vernice  Wineera 
Class  of  199 6 

It  is  3:00  a.m.  Shabbat. 
Our  last  hour  in  Jerusalem. 
O  Jerusalem! 

We  crawl  from  the  labyrinth 
of  cobblestones  and  arches 
while  cats  and  rubbish 
lurk  in  narrow  alleys. 
We  slink  past  soldiers 
sleepless  and  sullen 
in  their  makeshift  box 
drawn  by  vagrant  dreams 
to  The  Wall. 

Under  yellow  lights  it  leans, 

the  old  blocks  huge 

and  bruised  like  human  need. 

The  empty  square  rings  beneath  our  feet. 

No  longer  night,  nor  yet  day, 

limbo  between  heaven  and  earth 

claims  us.  The  Wall!  The  wall! 

A  wail  of  longing  in  my  soul 

batters  itself  against  these  outsized  bricks 

and  I  would  wrench  prayers  from  my  pride 

and  press  them  in  paper-stuffed  cracks 

between  my  God  and  me. 

Men  are  here,  black  clothed 

and  hatted,  and  small  boys,  heads 

shaved,  ringletted.  Women  too, 

shawled  and  quiet. 

Chastened,  I  wait 

and  watch  till  dawn  responds 

to  murmured  hope,  the  muttering  of  song, 

the  heart's  chant  in  the  hushed  hour. 

O,  God  of  Jerusalem,  Lord  of  all 

this  earth,  hear  my  plea: 

let  the  wall  between  Thee  and  me 

melt  in  mercy,  and  my  praise 

raze  the  rock  of  thine  austerity! 
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Odds  and  Evens 

By  Larisa  Schumann 
Class  of  1996 

At  odds  with  my 

self, 

I  set  the  dinner 

table — 

for  one. 

I  nestle  the  knife  next  to  the  spoon, 
and  match  the  salt  and  pepper  together. 
The  ketchup  shelters  its  mustard,  and 
peas  cuddle  carrots,  while 
the  gravy  comforts  the  mashed  potatoes 

I  am  like  a  dinner  roll. 
Alone  on  my  plate. 
Waiting  for 
a  pat  of  butter 
to  join  me. 
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Puzzle 

Byambaa  Chinzorig 
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From  Writing  to  Being 

By  AnnaMarie  Christiansen 
Class  of  1992 

I  put  down  my  pen  when  we  came  together 
no  more  angst, 
simmering  bile  deep  within 
bubbling  up  through  my  hand 
and  threatening  the  paper. 

Ask  my  mother: 
she  will  tell  you 
about  the  suffering, 
long  told  and  savored, 
punctuating  sheaf, 
heralding  youth. 

I  ended  the  epic  poem 

When  we  smiled  together 

and  plotted  our  days. 

For  the  warmth  from  pulling  within  myself 

is  now  transacting  with  you. 

Shimmering  as  the  pen  used  to. 
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Learning  to  Fly 

Nathan  Fishier 
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Famine 

By  Myrna  Marler 
Class  of  1986 

You  could  have  been  starving  for  months  on  a  diet.  Then  you 
could  suddenly  find  a  feast  spread  out  on  the  kitchen  table:  lemon 
meringue  pies,  scalloped  potatoes,  slices  of  ham,  candied  carrots, 
homemade  rolls,  creamed  corn,  red  jello  molds  with  creamed  cheese 
and  sliced  bananas,  green  bean  casseroles,  lasagne,  taco  salads,  creamed 
tuna,  chocolate  cakes  with  thick  cream  frosting,  sugar  cookies.  All  of  it 
might  be  brought  by  the  neighbors,  coming  in  clumps  of  two  or  three, 
pushing  it  at  you  when  you  open  the  door  in  response  to  their  rings, 
saying  "Here,  you  might  need  this,"  and,  "We  don't  want  to  disturb 
you,  but  we  thought  .  .  ."  and  not  quite  meeting  your  eye.  Looking 
away  instead,  across  the  street  at  the  evergreen  trees  lining  the  roadway 
or  in  your  empty  driveway,  as  if  they  expected  to  see  something  that 
you  knew  just  wasn't  there. 

You  might  have  lost  27  pounds  before  Sunday  night.   Everybody 
would  have  noticed.  They  compliment  you,  saying,  "What's  your 
secret?"  or,  "I  never  noticed  you  had  such  nice  legs,"  or,  "You  look  ten 
years  younger."  They  don't  guess  you  had  dreams:   fantasies  of 
whipped  potatoes,  rich  clam  chowder,  swirls  of  ice  cream,  mounds  of 
fudge,  thick,  viscous,  but  full  of  tasty  surprises:   chunks  of  clams  and 
potatoes,  bits  of  chocolate,  slivers  of  almonds,  going  smooth  down 
the  throat,  all  coated  with  butter  and  cream.   Soothing.   Cream 
soothed  the  ulcerated  stomach,  eased  the  aching  wound,  relaxed  the 
tensed  muscle. 

But  cream  was  also  bad  for  you,  clogged  your  arteries,  slowed  your 
heart,  made  the  flesh  hang  heavy  on  your  bones,  mounded  your  stom- 
ach, might  have  killed  you  before  sixty.  You  would  have  been  creamed. 

Creamed.  You  could  cream  or  be  creamed  anywhere:  at  the 
breakfast  table,  on  the  football  field,  on  a  test,  in  the  office.   He  was 
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creamed  on  the  highway  Sunday  night:  racing  home  maybe  to  make 
a  curfew,  more  likely  to  show  off  for  his  friends  on  the  scat  beside 
him.   Laughing  mouths  open  like  empty  tin  cans.  Those  kids  never 
thought  about  the  evils  of  cream.   Perhaps  he  could  see  the  white 
line  like  cream  in  front  of  him,  but  he  certainly  could  not  see  the 
bend  that  would  turn  him  into  cream  on  the  road.   He  wouldn't  see 
the  old  couple,  as  unaware  of  him  as  unmashed  potatoes,  in  the 
other  car,  the  couple  he  creamed  as  he  shot  straight  down  a  road 
that  curved. 

You  could  be  creamed  out  then,  screamed  at  by  the  daughter  of 
that  couple,  while  your  own  son  was  iced  cream  on  the  road  in  front 
of  you,  while  the  helicopter  flew  overhead,  its  rotors  chopping  the 
night,  turning  the  cursing,  the  groans,  the  sirens,  the  police  radio, 
even  the  chirping  of  the  crickets,  the  wind  through  the  evergreen 
trees  into  one  liquid  that  streamed,  thick,  hot,  and  smooth,  through 
your  ears,  into  your  head  and  filled  it  with  just  one  raging  scream. 

Boy,  he  must  have  been  smooth  as  vanilla  ice  cream,  as  slick  as 
the  butter  that  maybe  didn't  melt  in  his  mouth.  You  might  have 
thought  he  was  safer  than  milk  in  that  family  car.   He  ironed  out 
your  worries  with  his  creamy  white  smile,  he  flattened  your  objec- 
tions with  his  well-turned  resume:  eagle  scout,  honor  student, 
football  player,  even  Sunday  School  class  president.   He  said  he 
would  drive  your  car  slow  as  molasses  in  January  even  though  it 
was  June.  The  car  was  a  cream  puff  he  said  he  didn't  want  to 
bruise.   He  might  have  been  lying  through  his  teeth.   Or  maybe  he 
just  forgot.   Either  way,  now  he's  just  cold  mashed  potatoes,  left- 
over scrambled  eggs,  a  melted  milkshake,  frosting  left  on  the  plate 
after  the  cake  is  gone. 

So  today  you  might  stand  and  stare  at  the  loaded  table,  the  table 
you've  seen  in  your  dreams  for  months.  And  this  time  when  you 
look  all  you  see  is  mold  creeping  along  the  crusts  of  the  apple  pie, 
the  tuna  casserole  going  brown  at  the  corners,  the  curling  under  of 
the  salad  greens,  the  eruptions  like  pustules  in  the  lasagne.  You 
think  then  you  might  never  dream  again.   Because  yesterday  you 
dressed  him  like  a  turkey  for  the  jaws  of  the  grave.  You  saw  him 
naked  under  a  sheet  white  as  salt,  saw  him  as  you  hadn't  seen  him 
since  he  was  four.   Like  Adam  in  the  garden  discovering  his  naked- 
ness, your  son  might  have  hidden  his  body  behind  lies  and  gorged 
on  forbidden  fruits.   But  now  he  was  laid  out  on  a  slab  with  skin  as 
pale  and  puffy  as  bread  dough,  except  where  his  face  smashed 
against  the  windshield.  There,  the  purple  bruises  cluster  like  over- 
ripe grapes.  You  touched  him  and  found  he  was  as  chilled  and 
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inscrutable  as  a  refrigerated  melon.   His  mouth  will  never  open 
again  to  take  the  huge  bites  of  the  tuna  sandwiches  he  loved,  the 
potato  chips  he  munched  while  he  studied,  to  swallow  the  orange 
juice  he  drank  as  freely  as  water,  to  give  answers  to  your  demanding 
questions,  to  maybe,  at  last,  tell  the  truth. 

You  might  sit  down  at  the  dining  room  table  then  and  reach  for 
a  plate.  You  might  load  the  plate  with  tuna  casserole,  potato  salad, 
red  jello  filled  with  apples,  bananas,  marshmallows  and  cream  cheese, 
green  beans  with  tiny  pieces  of  ham,  and  apple  pie  a  la  mode,  this 
food  so  kindly  brought  by  the  neighbors  and  left  at  your  doorstep 
because  your  son  was  killed  on  Sunday  night  and  they  believe  you 
won't  want  to  cook  but  you  might  want  to  eat.  You  could  dip  your 
fork  into  the  mounds  of  food  and  turn  them  inside  out.  You  could 
expose  the  ribs  of  the  jello  salad,  the  noodles  like  intestines  at  the 
center  of  the  casserole,  turn  over  the  green  beans  and  see  the  shreds 
of  ham  like  raw  flesh,  and  keep  turning  and  turning  until  the  food  is 
all  torn  apart,  the  texture  of  mush,  squash,  and  clotted  cream.  And 
then,  even  though  it  all  looks  like  guts  and  slaughtered  meat,  you  can 
close  your  eyes  and  it  tastes  smooth  going  down.  And  so  you  swal- 
low and  chew,  swallow  and  chew  to  beat  back  the  famine  before  it 
rises  up  and  engulfs  you  whole. 
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The  Bus 

By  Ganbold Nomingerel 

Important  Transportation  in  the  Snow 

My  city,  Ulaanbaatar  in  Outer  Mongolia,  consists  of  one  million 
people  and  covers  16,000  hectares.  The  bus  is  definitely  the  most 
important  transportation  because  most  everyone  does  not  have  a  car. 
My  father  and  mother  rode  the  bus  until  1994  when  they  got  a  car. 
They  were  happy  to  enjoy  their  personal  space  and  comfort,  but  I  did- 
n't get  to  ride  in  their  car  because  it  was  used  for  more  important 
business.     I  guess  it  was  used  for  important  business  that  earned 
money,  much  more  important  than  their  little  girl  tumbling  through 
snow  and  ice  with  her  backpack  and  winter  clothes  along  the 
Ulaanbaatar  streets.  The  younger  generation  does  not  understand  the 
real  importance  of  the  bus  since  they  now  usually  ride  in  their  parents' 
expensive  Yamahas,  Toyotas,  and  Fords.  During  my  childhood,  the 
bus  was  important  unless  you  wanted  to  walk  in  the  snow  till  you  got 
extremely  cold,  and  when  you  cried,  your  tears  froze  before  they 
reached  your  lips. 

Always  Stay  at  the  Front  of  the  Bus 

My  country  did  not  have  a  school  bus  system,  so  children  rode  the 
bus  every  day  with  adults  in  the  autumn  of  1992  in  Ulaanbaatar  when 
I  started  using  the  bus  for  the  first  time.  The  bus  was  long,  orange, 
made  in  Russia,  and  called  the  "Trolleybus."  I  went  into  the  bus  by  the 
back  entrance  and  stood  in  the  back.  When  I  looked  around,  there 
was  a  big  man  with  an  old  leather  purse  hanging  from  his  neck  in  front 
of  his  chest.  He  had  gloves  without  fingers  and  big  leather  boots.  His 
gloves  made  his  hands  warm  without  interfering  with  his  fingers  when 
he  counted  money.  His  strong  boots  kept  him  warm  and  safe.  A  sign 
over  the  seats  showed  the  drawings  of  elders,  children,  the  handi- 
capped and  pregnant  women.    On  the  bus,  children  would  not  dream 
of  sitting  on  these  seats.  If  you  did  not  have  a  mother,  father,  or  broth - 
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er  with  you,  no  one  would  see  you.   So,  I  just  stood  erect  in  the  back, 
even  though  there  were  empty  seats.  I  hung  from  the  long,  straight 
hanger  with  both  hands,  leaning  towards  it  with  my  whole  body  in 
order  to  stay  in  place  when  the  driver  halted  suddenly.  At  a  stop,  a 
mass  of  people  attacked  the  back  door  the  packed  the  back  of  the  bus 
in  an  instant.  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  moved  towards  the  front  of 
the  bus.  As  we  live  in  this  world,  we  learn  every  moment,  even  on  the 
bus.  This  was  an  important  lesson  I  learned  from  my  first  bus  ride: 
Always  stay  at  the  front  of  the  bus! 

Please,  My  Bus,  Come 

"Oh,  please  come,  my  bus."  I  will  be  late  again  and  it  will  be  dark 
by  the  time  I  get  home!  Why  do  they  not  come  when  they  should  be 
right  now?  Maybe  the  Ulaanbaatar  Bus  Company  is  poor  and  cannot 
support  enough  workers  or  enough  buses.  Or  maybe  the  bus  driver  is 
slow  and  stays  too  long  at  each  station.  My  ten-year-old  brain  tries  to 
solve  why  the  buses  are  always  late.  I  see  many  people  at  the  bus  sta- 
tion waiting  for  a  bus  to  come,  and  every  ten  minutes  I  see  them  crowd 
on  a  bus.  I  stare  and  stare  into  the  distance  where  my  bus,  Number  23, 
should  come.   Since  I  started  taking  piano  lessons  ten  miles  away  from 
home,  I  have  had  to  ride  all  versions  of  the  Number  23  bus.  I  recog- 
nize "my  bus"  by  its  orange  color,  broken  light,  antenna,  and  plane  and 
motorcycle  stickers.  I  stare  to  the  west  down  the  road  500  meters. 
How  many  times  and  how  many  hours  have  I  stared  and  waited  for 
"my  bus."  I  do  not  know.  But  I  know  it  was  so  many  times  that  I  can- 
not count  them,  just  as  I  cannot  count  the  number  of  times  I  have 
brushed  my  teeth  or  pulled  my  hair  over  y  ears.  I  wish  to  the  sky  to 
bring  my  bus  and  take  me  home,  to  my  warm  home.  Oh,  my  eyes  got 
dry  and  I  almost  gave  up  hope.  How  can  they  do  that  to  me?  Leaving 
me  out  in  the  strangeness,  in  the  cold,  in  the  darkness.  Please,  "my 
bus"  come. 

Crowded  Winter  Bus  Unbuttons  Your  Coat 

In  winter,  the  bus  is  mostly  crowded  except  for  some  rare  good 
times.  The  meaning  of  the  word  crowded  is  different  than  what  you 
are  imagining  in  your  mind.  It  means  everyone  sticks  so  close  to  each 
other  not  even  a  mosquito  could  fit  in  between  the  bodies. 
Sometimes,  a  couple  of  passengers  hang  from  the  back  door  of  the  bus 
till  they  reach  the  next  station  and  some  people,  hopefully,  drop  out  of 
the  bus.  My  thin,  eleven-year-old-body  is  skinny  enough  not  to  steal 
much  space.  Everyone  is  standing  and  their  hands  are  in  the  air,  hang- 
ing from  the  hangers.   People  are  trying  hard  not  to  swing  and  squash 
each  other  when  the  driver  skids  or  makes  sharp  turns.   I  hang 
between  people's  bodies  and  my  feet  don't  touch  the  floor.   Ah  .... 
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now  I  know  how  space  ship  pilots  feel  when  they  fly  in  the  air,  feet  not 
touching  and  weightless.      Sometimes  while  I  endure  this  misery  and 
sec  all  the  others  also  struggling  just  to  breathe  deep  and  And  space  to 
exist,  I  think  of  Michael  Jackson's  concert  on  TV,  and  how  it  was 
crowded  just  like  this  bus.   In  the  concert  people  were  so  squashed  that 
some  girls  passed  out.   I  look  to  the  ceiling  for  a  bit  of  breath  so  my 
body  can  stay  alive.  After  moving  to  the  exit  through  a  huge  number 
of  people,  I  reach  the  door  and  hold  the  hanger  with  both  hands.  If  I 
do  not  hang  on,  people  will  blow  my  little  body  through  the  doors  by 
their  huge  mass  stuffed  into  the  bus.  I  come  down  from  the  bus  look- 
ing as  if  I  have  been  through  a  battle;  my  bubble  hat  is  facing  the 
wrong  side  of  my  head,  my  backpack  straps  are  torn,  and  my  winter 
coat  is  unbuttoned  from  top  to  bottom.  I  say,  "Look  what  this  stupid 
bus  has  done  to  me."  I  button  up  my  coat  and  straighten  my  hat  while 
I  walk  on  a  pathway  sheeted  by  fresh,  thick  snow. 

A  Barbarous  Bus 

The  adult  passengers  of  the  bus  were  barbaric  because  children's 
rights  weren't  protected  like  they  are  today.   Since  the  bus  was  infre- 
quent and  crowded,  people  at  the  bus  station  would  run  after  the  bus 
at  their  best  speed  while  the  bus  tried  to  fool  them  by  stopping  too  far 
or  too  early  from  the  station.  Small  people  also  ran  with  their  best 
speed  with  small  steps.  My  twelve -year- old  body  did  not  possess  fast 
running  skills  like  big  guys  and  grown  up  girls.  I  usually  sneaked 
through  the  front  exit  where  no  outside  passenger  should  enter.  After 
the  inside  passengers  exit,  I  quickly  sneaked  through  the  exit  door 
before  the  driver  could  see  me  in  the  mirror.  The  door  of  the  bus  was 
fully  controlled  by  the  bus  driver  and  the  doors  are  cruel  and  strong 
enough  to  squash  anything.   Sometimes  my  backpack  was  grabbed  by 
the  front  doors  and  I  had  to  wait  until  the  doors  opened  again  at  the 
next  stop.  One  day  my  foot  was  grabbed  by  the  front  door  while  I 
sneaked  through.  I  put  my  right  leg  in  a  thick  pink  snow  boot  first 
and  placed  my  right  hand  on  the  hanger  but  the  barbaric  driver  closed 
the  evil  door  and  it  squashed  my  right  foot  between  its  doors.  The  bus 
started  moving  slowly  since  the  road  was  sheeted  by  thick,  fresh  snow. 
I  did  not  know  how  to  respond  at  first.  I  screamed,  "Oh  my  gosh. 
Now  I  will  dangled  by  my  leg  and  die  from  the  traffic  on  the  road. 
Help!   Someone  help.  Wait!"  I  banged  the  evil  door  as  hard  as  I  could 
to  make  enough  noise  for  someone  to  notice  my  small  body.  Probably 
someone  in  the  bus  saw  my  pink  bubble  hat.   Since  that  time,  I  have 
called  the  bus  "a  barbarous  bus."  The  barbarous  bus  stopped,  opened 
its  doors,  and  let  me  in. 
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A  Dangerous  Bus 

I  did  not  expect  danger,  poverty,  crime,  and  abuse  on  the  bus.  The 
bus  was  slow,  big,  and  looked  innocent,  but  thieves,  drunken  men,  and 
rude  passengers  made  it  a  dangerous  environment.  Thieves,  fights,  and 
abuse  took  place.  The  ticket  taker  argued  with  illegal  passengers  who 
did  not  buy  a  bus  ticket.  Drunken  men  fought  with  other  drunken 
men.  A  homeless  kid  begged  the  ticket  taker  to  let  him  stay  on  the  bus 
because  he  was  cold,  but  then  he  started  stealing  wallets  and  ended  up 
being  brought  to  the  police.  The  police  beat  the  homeless  kid  until  an 
intellectual  came  over  and  argued  with  the  policemen  and  let  the  kid 
leave.  I've  lost  my  wallet  three  times,  my  passport  once,  and  my  bag 
was  cut  numerous  times.  I  argued  with  the  vulgar  ticket  taker,  argued 
with  dangerous  boys  once  because  of  their  nasty  touch  to  my  fifteen- 
year-old  body.  I  learned  that  I  should  not  carry  my  bag  on  my  back, 
not  to  wear  tight,  sexy  clothes,  to  carry  my  wallet  in  my  hand,  and  not 
to  wear  my  best  shoes  on  the  bus. 

Fancy  and  Extravagant  Bus 

In  2002,  in  the  new  century,  Ulaanbaatar  celebrated  its  thirteenth 
anniversary  of  the  democratic  revolution.  The  bus  got  better  since  I 
rode  it  ten  year  before.  Most  of  our  buses  are  supplied  now  from 
Japan,  Nissan  Patrol.  They  are  tall  and  blue,  just  like  our  sky.  This  is  a 
change  in  my  beautiful  city,  a  new  image,  better  service,  and  more  con- 
venience. Maybe  the  Ulaanbaatar  Bus  company  got  rich  or  our  econo- 
my got  better  and  could  buy  more  buses  and  hire  more  workers.  I  will 
never  know  the  answer.  I  hope  that  the  bus  will  never  upset  another 
child.  I  am  not  fighting  the  Bus  company  and  the  government.   Now  I 
walk  into  the  empty  bus  and  seat  myself  by  the  window  at  the  front.  I 
notice  the  ticket  is  more  expensive.  I  guess  homeless  kids  and  other 
illegal  passengers  can  no  longer  afford  it.  I  think  about  the  bus  rides  I 
took  when  I  was  four  feet  tall,  hanging  between  bodies,  dangled  out- 
side, and  blown  out  through  the  bus  doors.  I  do  not  need  to  stare  in 
the  distance  to  look  for  my  bus.  Nothing  unbuttons  my  coat.  No  peo- 
ple hang  outside  the  bus.  No  doors  squash  my  body  parts.  No  guys 
treat  me  wrong.  No  homeless  kids  cut  my  bag,  and  I  have  no  argu- 
ments with  vulgar  ticket  takers.  Now  the  bus  is  luxurious,  extravagant, 
and  righteous.  I  breathe  deeply,  relax  my  body  on  the  seat,  and  look  at 
my  beautiful  Ulaanbaatar  through  the  window. 
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Opposites 

Christopher  Wyatt 
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Heritage 

By  Vernice  Wineera 
Class  of  1996 

Take  the  sharpened  pipi  shell, 

piece  of  paua,  bird  bone, 

razor  blade  if  you  like. 

Carve  upon  my  face  the  marks 

of  Maoritanga.  Let  the  blood  spurt 

and  dribble  down  my  chin 

like  the  moko  of  the  old  women 

wrapped  in  blankets  round  the  cooking  fire. 

Rub  the  juices  in  the  wounds, 

charcoal,  vegetable  dye,  India  Ink. 

Make  beautiful  the  design,  like 

the  young  fern  curled  across  the  moon, 

or  the  kiwi  feathers  in  grandfather's  proud  cloak. 

Seek  the  patterns  of  the  paua's  inner  shell, 

the  curl  of  kumara  vine. 

Trace  the  call  of  the  karanga  across  the  marae, 

the  nose  flute  in  the  night. 

Slice  the  flesh  like  the  tekoteko's  stare. 

The  soft  flesh,  lip,  membrane,  skin. 

Cut  statistics  on  my  face: 

name,  age,  place  of  birth,  race, 

village,  tribe,  canoe. 

Carve  deeply,  erase  doubt 

as  to  who 

I  am. 

Use  the  sharpened  pipi  shell, 

bird  bone,  razor  blade. 

Use  them  harshly.  Lacerate 

my  legacy  upon  me 

where  all  who  can  read  will  perceive 

that  I  am  taking  my  place 

on  this  vast  marae 

that  is  the  Pacific 

we  call  home. 
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My  Holy  Temple 

Mei  Mei  Celia  Ho 
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Detached 

By  Diana  Palmer 

with  winter  comes 

a  certain  capacity  for  cold 

the  suns  rays  do  not  reach  as  far  or  as  long 

and  we  grow  used  to  it,  standing  in  dark  places 

there  are  parts  of  me  that  deaden- 

my  cheeks  cool  in  the  chill 

until 

they  feel 

almost  like  the  flesh  of  a  stranger  beneath  my  own  fingertips, 

also  numbing, 

live  red  against  bright  white 

snow 

in  vivid  isolation, 

thoughts  pile  into  drifts 

by  which  I  stand. 

likewise  complex  in  structure, 

i  make  sense  into  miniature  crystals. 

it  is  my  way  of  being  -  how 

snowflakes  on  my  eyelashes  look  beautiful 

and  still, 

I  do  not  even  feel  them 
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Independence 

Kiss/an  Chan 
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The  Flight  of  the  Squirrels 

By  Myron  Nilsson 

Part  One 

Money  is  like  sleep,  too  much  and  you  get  lazy;  not  enough  and 
you're  going  to  be  miserable;  just  enough  and  you  feel  fine. 

Part  Two 

Following  the  summer  of  my  seventeenth  birthday  I  found  myself 
at  an  unexpected  paradigm.  Before  that  summer  I  never  thought  about 
money  much.  What  I  thought  I  understood  was  some  money  was 
good,  more  was  better,  and  most  would  be  best;  at  least,  this  is  what 
the  television  and  magazines  taught  me.  However,  thanks  to  an  unusu- 
al man  and  an  extraordinary  situation,  I  learned  that  too  much  money 
can  have  a  potentially  soul  numbing  effect. 

The  summer  began  as  normal;  I  would  earn  money  working  as  a 
Whitewater  rafting  guide  on  a  river  near  my  home  in  California.  I  fol- 
lowed the  work  ethics  that  went  as  follows,  play  around  on  the  job,  and 
then  work  hard  playing.  My  cousin  Shane  from  Reno  who  was  my  age 
and  life  long  friend  and  our  friend  Sheldon  from  Vancouver,  BC  fol- 
lowed this  ethic  for  the  winter  and  financed  a  trip  to  California  for  the 
summer  to  stay  with  my  family.  They  would  come  as  often  they  could 
afford  to  see  me  and  my  best  friend  Grant  or  G-rant  as  we  called  him. 
Every  time  the  four  of  us  got  together  mayhem  followed. 

Together  we  called  ourselves  "Team  Rad".  We  had  met  Sheldon, 
the  Canadian,  years  earlier  at  our  first  EFY.  He  had  messy  reddish 
blond  hair  that  stuck  straight  up  and  was  often  complemented  with  a 
patriotic  red,  white,  and  blue  headband.  The  kid  was  as  spastic  as  they 
come,  always  wearing  bright,  vintage  thrift-store  clothes,  never  name 
brands.  His  favorite  article  of  clothing  was  a  orange  and  blue  ski  vest 
that  said,  "Back  to  the  Future".  He  had  an  alter  ego  we  enjoyed,  a  hip 
hop  break  dancing  rapper  named  Grand  Master  Sheld-e-shell. 
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Shane,  too,  had  messy  hair  that's  true  color  was  unknown  do  to  a 
lack  of  washings.   He  had  wide  eyes  excited  to  be  alive,  and  long  lim- 
ber limbs  used  to  accomplish  amazing  feats  on  any  kind  of  board.  His 
skin  was  dark  from  a  penetrating  sun.  Shane  found  most  occasions  that 
called  for  a  shirt  too  formal  for  his  liking,  with  the  exception  of 
church.  He  loved  going  to  church. 

Grant  was  a  little  more  down  to  earth,  at  the  same  time  hilariously 
clever.  He  was  part  Native  American,  Japanese  and  Scottish,  and  one 
hundred  percent  flirt.  Grant  had  good  ideas,  like  when  he  led  the  expe- 
dition that  snuck  us  into  the  MTV  beach  house  after  hours  to  leave  a 
note  on  the  ten  foot  half  pipe  that  asked  if  we  could  have  it  when  they 
were  done,  and  they  did.  He  was  always  down  for  a  good  time. 

Me,  I  was  the  self-declared  sensible  one  who  wanted  to  know 
what  would  happen  if  I  washed  my  hair  with  raw  egg  and  glue.   I 
knew  and  had  the  sense  to  say  that  jumping  off  a  bridge  while  doing  a 
dive  called  "a  suicide"  was  not  a  good  idea.  But,  I  would  rupture  my 
eardrum  moments  later  attempting  it. 

Team  Rad  kicked  off  the  summer  camping  with  my  best  friend 
Grant's  family  at  our  favorite  spot  in  Malibu.  The  four  of  us  stayed  up 
the  whole  night  before,  sitting  by  a  campfire  on  the  shore.  The  sun 
rose  as  the  waves  broke.  The  surf  was  up  before  the  rest  of  the  world 
awoke.  Showers  were  an  unnecessary  evil,  besides  we  were  in  the 
ocean  as  much  as  on  land.  Our  agenda  was  complex:  go  to  camp  once 
in  a  while  to  eat  and  look  for  girls,  go  back  to  the  beach  and  look  for 
girls,  then  swim  around  in  the  Pacific,  specifically  looking  for  girls.  We 
had  one  old  skateboard  with  smooth  dull  grip  tape  and  wheels  ground 
to  a  diameter  just  larger  than  a  quarter.  We  took  turns  riding  it  as  we 
strolled  around  the  campgrounds  each  evening  looking  for  girls.  Our 
motto  was  "check  out  the  scope  out  and  scope  out  the  check  out." 

Life  was  grand  on  these  beach  trips.  We  packed  light  because  we 
knew  that  although  alone  we  had  few  clothes,  when  we  combined  our 
wardrobe,  like  the  Thunder  Cats  combined  powers,  we  had  more 
threads  then  we  needed.  We  dreamt  of  learning  to  surf  but  were  satis- 
fied with  a  few  old  Morrow  Boogie  boards  loaned  to  us  for  the  week. 
One  afternoon,  we  even  did  a  service  project.  We  sat  in  our  lawn  chairs 
on  the  side  of  the  road  and  used  playing  cards  to  rate  young  women  as 
they  passed  us  on  their  way  to  the  beach.  The  service  was  in  the  fact 
that  we  gave  at  least  a  face  card  to  all  the  girls  who  passed,  along  with 
a  smile  and  Red  Vine. 

This  project  led  to  an  experience  that  served  as  a  metaphor  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer.  We  sacrificed  giving  away  the  licorice  because  the 
candy  was  our  breakfast.  So  the  next  morning,  I  decided  to  splurge  and 
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buy  a  cream  cheese  pastry  at  the  camp  store.  I  stuck  it  in  my  tent  to 
protect  it  from  the  squirrels  so  I  could  savor  it  when  I  returned  from 
an  outing  that  morning  than  included  watching  a  filming  of  Baywatch 
and  convincing  Pamela  to  do  a  quick  photo  shoot  with  us,  and  she  did. 
Upon  returning,  to  my  total  dismay  my  pastry  was  gone.  Some  punk 
squirrel  had  the  audacity  to  chew  a  hole  in  my  tent  and  feast  on  my 
food  leaving  only  the  wrapper.  The  four  of  us  conspired  to  come  up 
with  a  plan  to  catch  the  fiend. 

The  layout  went  like  this: 

Place  a  tarp  on  the  ground  flat. 

Tie  all  four  corners  with  a  rope. 

Attach  each  to  a  longer  rope  in  the  center  and  throw  the  long  rope 
over  a  high  tree  branch. 

Tie  the  end  to  a  duffle  bag  full  of  our  heaviest  camping  supplies 
and  hang  it  high  in  the  tree. 

Put  a  bit  of  food  in  the  center  of  the  tarp  and  when  the  squirrel 
comes  to  get  it,  pull  the  bag  out  of  the  tree  causing  all  the  lines  to 
tighten  up  and  the  tarp  to  lift  cinching  it  self  into  a  perfect  trap. 

On  cue  the  squirrel  came,  and  we  let  the  duffle  bag  fall.  The  tarp 
shot  up  into  the  air  as  planed  but  failed  to  close,  launching  the  critter  at 
least  fifty  yards  into  the  air  and  across  the  sky,  soaring  over  the  neigh- 
boring camp  and  landing  in  a  bush.  That  squirrel  learned  that  I  take  my 
pastries  seriously,  but  our  simple  idea  quickly  flew  out  of  control. 

Part  Three 

Midweek  we  learned  that  Dan  was  coming  to  visit  us.  Dan  is  an 
interesting  character.  Twelve  years  our  senior,  he  lived  near  Reno  but  was 
raised  in  Beverly  Hills.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  shipping  tycoon  and  a 
son  of  a  gifted  investor.  His  mom  had  been  a  model  in  France  where  she 
was  from  and  met  his  dad  when  she  was  working  as  a  flight  attendant. 
She  had  since  become  Madame  Christenson,  Realtor  to  the  Stars. 

To  describe  Dan  physically  is  easy  if  you  have  ever  read  the  great 
novel,  Where's  Waldo?  He  is  Waldo,  glasses,  hair,  everything  but  the 
striped  shirt. 

Dan  enjoyed  hanging  out  with  us  although  our  parents  thought  he 
was  strange  because  he  was  a  thirty  year  old  man  who  considered  him- 
self best  friends  with  a  group  of  teenagers.  We  knew  if  he  tried  to  do 
anything  questionable  we  would  have  to  call  him  on  it  and  then  punch 
him  in  the  face. 

Dan  had  a  different  experience  growing  up  than  we  did.  For 
example,  sometimes  he  shared  stories  about  sports  he  played,  or  I 
should  say,  the  sport  he  played  once,  a  game  of  Softball  during  RE.   Or 
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he  would  talk  about  the  friends  that  he  hung  out  with  after-school  like 
Zach,  A.C.,  Kelly,  Jessie,  Lisa  and  his  favorite  Samuel  Powers.  "Dan," 
we  said,  "isn't  that  Saved  by  the  Bell?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  would  watch  them  film  every  day  after  school." 
"So  you  knew  them?" 

"They  didn't  know  my  name  or  anything  but  they  would  recog- 
nize me." 

He  told  us  he  wasn't  allowed  to  do  much  outside  growing  up; 
however  his  maid  had  no  problem  with  letting  him  watching  TV  while 
his  parents  worked.  So  that  is  what  he  did.  Then  he  proved  it  to  us  by 
showing  off  his  collection  of  over  one  hundred  CDs  of  TV.  theme 
songs.  He  knew  everyone  by  heart.  We  quizzed  him. 

I  believed  that  Dan  had  chosen  us  as  his  friends  because  we  repre- 
sented everything  he  had  wished  for  growing  up.  He  wanted  to  live 
those  years  again  through  Team  Rad. 

Dan  was  sophisticated,  well  mannered  and  talked  like  Thurston 
Howell  III.  We  told  him  that  he  was  rich  and  he  disagreed  with  us.  He 
said  that  when  he  inherited  ten  million  dollars  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
the  money  was  just  enough  to  get  by.  But  when  his  Dad  (who  was 
ninety  plus)  passed  on,  he  would  be  rich.  He  considered  "wealthy"  to 
begin  at  over  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

Dan  enjoyed  sponsoring  us  in  our  activities,  but  we  did  not  want 
to  take  advantage  of  him.  If  we  declined  his  offers  he  became  disap- 
pointed and  his  whole  manner  changed  and  he  became  distant.  For 
this  reason  we  liked  the  beach  atmosphere  where  it  was  harder  for  him 
to  offer  us  things  we  did  not  need. 

The  day  Dan  came  to  the  campground,  we  were  busy  "scoping  out 
the  check  out"  when  Shane  decided  to  ollie  off  a  rock,  smashing  the 
skateboard  in  half.  Meanwhile,  Dan  was  at  the  camp  fire  having  a 
refined  conversation  with  the  parents.  We  showed  up  and  were  thrilled 
to  see  each  other  again.  Grant  rummaged  through  the  camp  box  to 
find  some  duct  tape  to  fix  the  board.  Dan  said  he  might  have  some 
tape  in  his  Tahoe,  so  we  went  with  him  to  look.  He  was  wrong,  so  he 
asked  us  if  we  wanted  to  go  to  town  to  get  some  tape  and  maybe  eat. 

"Okay,  but  only  tape  and  we  get  our  own  food."  We  said 

"Deal,"  he  replied. 

Once  at  Rite  Aid,  Grant  realized  he  had  forgotten  his  wallet, 
and  needed  help  to  buy  food.  The  deal  was  off.  One  little  leak  and 
the  dam  burst.  We  squirrels  were  launched.  He  loaded  the  cart  with 
enough  camp  food  to  feed  a  scout  troop.  Then  we  went  next  door  to 
Becker's  surf  shop,  and  each  of  us  got  a  couple  of  skate  boards, 
shoes,  hats,  and  exotic  sunglasses.  We  picked  a  shirt  and  Dan 
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grabbed  one  of  each  color.  We  were  measured  for  custom  wet  suits, 
picked  out  perfectly  glassed  surfboards,  grabbed  some  skim  boards 
and  a  lot  of  wax.  Everything  was  state  of  the  art  and  name  brand. 
We  then  went  to  Wolf  Gang  Puck's  four-star  restaurant  that  shared 
the  same  parking  lot.  We  sat  down  among  the  black  ties  while  we 
wore  our  board  shorts  to  eat.  The  main  difference  between  them  and 
us  was  we  had  a  private  bass  player  playing  for  us  while  we  finished 
eating  the  swordfish. 

We  continued  to  sail  out  of  control  for  the  whole  summer,  visit- 
ing more  surf  shops,  test  driving  Hummers,  ransacking  malls,  stay- 
ing in  huge  hotel  rooms,  eating  from  bottomless  trays  of  room  serv- 
ice. We  feasted  on  fifty  dollar  pasticcio  pancakes  for  breakfast. 
Indulged  in  all  expense  paid  VIP  stops  to  Six  Flags.  No  more  ice 
cream  or  fast  food;  it  was  sorbet  and  if  it  did  not  have  valet  parking 
for  the  Tahoe  we  did  not  stop.  Soon  we  were  off  to  Rodeo  Drive 
where  we  were  properly  taught  the  art  of  making  power  statements 
simply  by  accessorizing  and  putting  on  the  right  wristwatch.  Dan 
taught  us  how  to  insure  a  rental  car  so  we  could  have  some  real  fun, 
fun  that  you  could  never  imagine  in  our  parents  cars.  Anything  we 
wanted  was  ours  as  long  as  it  was  the  very  best.  We  were  treated  as 
the  elite,  told  we  were  the  elite.  As  the  summer  passed  any  desire  we 
had  was  catered  to. 

Finally,  school  was  about  to  start  week  later  and  Dan  had  dropped 
us  off  at  Hard  Rock  Cafe  while  he  went  to  get  his  pores  cleaned.  I 
reflected  on  the  summer,  did  I  have  everything  I  wanted  yet?  I  decid- 
ed, no,  I  had  yet  to  try  jet  skiing  in  the  ocean,  but  I  had  done  more 
that  summer,  than  I  ever  thought  possible.  I  saw  premiers,  met  movie 
stars,  and  would  go  skateboarding  in  Century  City  parking  garages 
where  Shane's  new  board  was  run  over  by  a  Mercedes.  Why  did  I  feel 
so  incomplete? 

I  thought  to  myself,  I  have  to  get  out  of  the  restaurant.  I  was  sit- 
ting next  to  John  Lennon's  guitar  and  across  from  a  gold  statue  of 
KISS.  Darkness  over  came  me.  I  was  consumed  by  an  overwhelming 
emptiness  Then  it  came  to  me.  For  the  past  few  months,  I  had 
thought  of  no  one  but  myself,  I  was  consumed  as  a  consumer.  I 
walked  outside  and  sat  on  a  bus  stop  in  downtown  LA.  Next  to  me  a 
man  sat  and  sold  cigarettes.  We  talked  as  his  four-year-old  played  on 
him  like  a  jungle  gym.  Obviously  so  happy,  he  had  everything  I  felt  1 
wanted.  I  found  myself  wanting  to  learn  his  secrets,  to  live  through 
him.  I  missed  my  old  life,  being  with  my  family,  doing  chores,  and 
wanting  toys  that  were  too  expensive.   I  realized  1  was  now  a  squirrel 
in  far  away  bushes. 
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The  Tahoe  pulled  up.  Dan  demanded  that  I  get  in.  His  grip  tight- 
ened around  the  steering  wheel.  He  looked  at  me.  In  a  stern  but  soft 
voice  he  whispered,  "We  don't  talk  to  those  people."  It  hit  me;  Dan  did 
not  want  to  live  vicariously  though  us.  He  wanted  us  to  become  him. 

Part  Four 

Now  I  am  twenty  four  years  old.  I  live  in  Hawaii  and  I  am  getting 
a  great  education  and  get  to  wear  board  shorts  whenever  I  want,  even 
to  class.  I  have  a  modest  bank  account  that  is  fed  by  hard  work. 
Recently,  Shane  and  Sheldon  came  to  hang  out  for  a  month  to  help 
celebrate  our  being  twenty  four  (Grant  was  busy  with  his  wife  and  kid, 
all  his  flirting  paid  off  well  for  him).  We  combined  our  limited 
wardrobes  and  surfed  every  day  but  Sundays  for  a  month. 

The  essence  of  Team  Rad  thankfully  lived  through  that  summer  of 
Dan.  Though  we  all  have  our  struggles  with  desires  from  time  to  time 
we  are  survivors.  Now  a  days  we  take  a  few  more  showers  but  for  the 
most  part  we  hold  on  to  the  things  that  meant  the  most  to  us  during 
that  summer  we  were  seventeen,  friendship,  adventure,  and  service. 

Part  Five 

We  have  lost  contact  with  Dan  over  the  years.  His  goals  became 
the  antithesis  to  what  we  wanted.  I  feel  bad  for  him  and  miss  his  per- 
sonality and  humor. 

Last  I  heard  Dan  wears  shingards  everywhere  he  goes.  I  guess  he 
does  it  just  in  case  he  doesn't  land  in  a  bush. 
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